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ORDER IV. GAATLIIX. 
Birds of this order have the beak a little cylindric, (hae 
is, long and round,) rather blunt, and bare of feathers at 
the baſe. 
The tongue is intire, and fleſby; pointed at the end, and 


beſet with briſtles. 
The legs are without feathers above the knees, 


, 
, 


Gznus 40. PHOENICOPTERUS, 


Tut FLAMINGO. 


The bill is thick, large, bending in the middle, as though 
broken; the edges of the upper mandible are ſerrated (or 
toothed like a ſaw.) 

The noſtrils are very narrow. 
The feet webbed, toes four, the webs are indented * 
a half moon, and the back toe is ſmall. 


HE legs of the F lamingo are extremely 

; long ; its neck is of a greatlength, and 
lender. Its body being raiſed fo high, 

and at the ſame time no larger than the body of a 
gooſe, appears ſtrangely out of proportion 
A2 The 
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The webs between the toes are in the form of 
a half-moon, all the toes are ſhort, but the back 
toe is remarkably ſmall. The quill feathers in 
the wings are always black; the reſt of the wings, 
the back, and breaſt, are of a beautiful red colour, 

Flamingoes are found in warm climates, on the 
coaſt of Africa, the Cape de Verd Iſlands, and in 
Perſia by the ſide of the Caſpian Sea, in South 
America, and in many of the Weſt-India Iſlands, 
_ © The Negroes are fond of the Flamingo, and 

reſpect it ſo much, that they never ſuffer it to be 
killed; fo that it is quite familiar, nd frequently 
found near their habitations. In general, the 
Flamingoes are all the day upon the coaſt, and in 
the evening they retire among the * graſs, 
which abounds in that country. 

They make their neſts in marſhy places, of 
heaps of mud and weed, about twenty inches 
high, like pyramids, or rather cones, with the 
ſummit broken off, (ſomewhat like the pots that 
are placed on chimnies,) and hollowed like a baſin 
at the top; in this hollow the eggs are laid, with- 
out any preparation of feathers. The birds fit 
upon them, and their legs hang down on each 
ſide, like the legs of a man aſtride upon a caſk, 

Their neſts are always made in lakes or marſhes, , 
and * * but two ee or three at moſt. | 
Their 
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Their food is ſmall ſhell-fiſh, the ſpawn of fiſh, 
and ſuch inſects as are found in water. They 
plunge their heads into the water, the top of 
the upper mandible reſts upon the 'ground, as if 
they were ſtanding upon their heads; and they 
are continually moving the mud with their feet, 
to carry it with their food into their bills, and there 
the jagged edges of the mandibles ſerve to keep in 
the eggs of the gnats and flies, and ſuffer the mud 
and water to ſtrain through. 

The lakes of South America abound in theſe 
eggs as much as the lakes of Lapland, in which 
Mr. Maupertuis ſays, that he ſaw them in great 
quantities, And that they were very much like 
grains of millet. * 

Flamingoes are very fond of fiſh, and the _ 
edges of their bills enable them to hold this 912 
pery prey. K 

They fiſh in flocks, and form themſelves in a 


line; and being red, they look at a diſtance like 
ſoldiers. 


They place (ontinels to warn them oh any dan- 
ger, as almoſt all birds do, who fly and feed toge - 
ther. The ſentinels are continually looking about; 
their heads are in conſtant motion, and the mo- 
ment they ſee any thing that they ſuſpect, they 
give the alarm, by making a loud noiſe, and fly 

| . HR away, 
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away, and all the flock immediately follows i in 
order. 
Sometimes they are ſurprized by the 1 10 
and become ſtupid and motionleſs, through fear, 
which gives him time to kill them all, one 2270 
another. 

Their fleſh is very nice food, eſpecially Js 
tongue, Apicius, a glutton of Rome, recom- 
mended it as a (delicacy. Apicius ſpent a very 
large fortune in eating and drinking, and poiſoned 
himſelf at laſt leſt he ſhould die thyough want, 
though he had ſtill very ſufficient left. t 

The Phcenicopterus, or Flamingo, is covered 
with down like the Swan; and its ſkin, like the 
Swan's, is made into furs, which are very warm, 
and uſeful to old people. It is eaſily tamed; 
in three or four days young ones will come and 
eat out of the hand. 0 

A French Gentleman at St. Domingo, an iſland 
in the Weſt-Indies, obſerved a wild Flamingo 
near his houſe; he ordered a little Negro to drive 
towards it a tame one, of which he had the care. 
The Negro took with him the trough, out of 
which the tame Flamingo was fed, and placed it 
by the ſide of the marſh, and hid himſelf near it. 


The tame F lamingo ſoon came to it, the wild one 
followed, 


— 
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followed, and the little Negro, who lay on the 7 
ground quite till, as though he was aſleep, —_ | 
the wild Flamingo by the legs. 

A Flamingo caught in- ſome ſuch way, lived 
fifteen years in a court-yard- very quietly with 
other fowls. He was fond of the Turkeys and 
Ducks, and n ſtroaked their backs * 
his beak. 

He lived upon the ſame grain as they did, pro- 
vided it was mixed with water. In feeding he 
turned his beak on one ſide ; he dabbled at other 
times like the Ducks, and knew ſo well thoſe 
who were accuſtomed to feed him, that he would 
follow them, and pull them by their clothes. He 
frequently went into water up to the middle of 
his legs, and plunged his beak to the bottom to 
ſeek for fiſh, which were his favourite food. He 
was not fond of ſwimming, but frequently ran 
upon the water, and ſupported himſelf by moving 
his wings, which were half extended. If he fell, 
he roſe with difficulty, fo that he never reſted on 
his ſtomach whilſt he ſlept, but drew up one leg, 
and ſupported himſelf upon the other: He placed 
his head on his back behind his wing, and always 
on the ſide oppoſite to the leg on which he ſtood. 

Flamingoes eat more in the night than in the 
day. "They dip the bread which 1s given them 

A 4 -* 
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in water, and are ſo affected with cold, that they 
will come near —_ to the fire to burn their 
feet. 

If one leg be lame they walk upon the other 
with the help of the beak, which they uſe like a 
crutch, for they can lean with it upon the ground, 

Savages uſe the beautiful feathers of the Fla- 
mingo for ornaments ; and formerly it was ſkin- 
ned by the Europeans, and theſe ſkins, with the 
feathers upon them, were made into muffs. 

Sometimes Flamingoes will lay their eggs upon 
a low rock, if it proje& or jut out, and be in 
ſuch a form, as to allow them to ſit aſtride upon 
it, with their legs hanging down, one on each 
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Genus 41, PLATALEA. 
Tus SPOONBILL. 


The bill is long, broad, flat, and thin ; the end widen- 
ing into a roundiſh form, a little like a fpoon. 

The noſtrils are ſmall, and placed near the baſe of the 
bill. 

The tongue is ſmall and pointed. Wt 

The feet have four toes, and are ſemi palmated; that is, 
the webs come half way to the'ends of the toes. 


HE beak of the Spoonbill is very remark- 


able in its form ; it is flat the whole length, 
but widens. towards the end like a ſpoon, and 
there it is three times wider than in the other part. 
It is remarkable too for its fubſtance, for it is not 
bard, but flexible, and bends eafily like wffalebone. 
The plumage or feathers of the Spoonbill are 
white, in ſome the quills are tipped with black. © 
The Spoonbill is near the ſize of the Heron 
but its legs are not fo long, and its neck is ſhorter. 
The feathers on the neck are ſhort, thoſe on the 
head are long, and form a creſt, which falls back= 


wards. The feet, and the naked part of the legs, 


are covered with a black, hard, and ſcaly Kin. 
ps”.  Spoogs 
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Spoonbills feed on ſerpents, frogs, worms, Wa- 


ter inſets, and fiſh, and even fiſh that have ſhells 


to bruiſe and break them there are in the inſide of 
both mandibles little rough knobs. | 

| Spoogbills inhabit the borders of the ſea. They 
are found on the coaſts of France and Holland, 
There are great numbers in the marſhes of Seven- 
huis, near Leyden, in Holland, and in ſummer 
they are found from the Ferroe Iſlands to the 
Cape of Good Hope. There they deſtroy a great 
number of frogs and toads and ſerpents, and are 


as much eſteemed as the Ibis is in Egypt; and for 


the ſame reaſon, the Spoonbills are ſuffered to run 
tamely about their houſes, and are never killed. 

They build their neſts on the tops of high trees 
near the ſea ſide; the neſts are made of little 
ſticks ; they lay three eggs, and are very noiſy 
when breeding. They return regularly every 
evening, and perch upon the trees and rooſt there, 

The gullet of the Spoonbill becomes larger to- 
wards the bottom; it is there, perhaps, that the 
ſhell-fiſh remain, until their fleſh be ſeparated and 
digeſted by the warmth; then it throws out the 
broken ſhells. 

Sometimes Spoonbills will bon: other birds, 


and take from them the fiſh which they have 
caught; like the Bald Eagles, the Man of War 
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Birds, and the Skua Gulls. Sometimes 1 feed 
on graſs, and on water W and the roots of 
reeds. 

Ong kind of Spoonbill i is of a roſe colour; and 
there is another found in Surinam, duſky upon 
the back, and white upon the RSA and about 
the ſize of a Sparrow. | 


GENUS 42. PALAMEDEA. 
TaE SCREAMER. 


The bill is conic, and the upper mandible crooked, 


The noftrils are oval. 70 


It has four toes, divided almoſt to their beginning, 
with a ſmall membwene between the bottoms of each. 


HE Horned Screamer is about the, ſize of 
a Turkey, A horn ſprings from the crown 
of his head about three inches long, and pointed 
at the end: each wing is armed with. two-ſtrong 
ſpurs, ſhort, horny, and yellow Vet the Scream- 
ers never attack birds, for they are of a very 
gentle nature. They go in pairs, and are ſo fond 
A 6 3 
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of each ther, that if one dies, the other mourns 


and pines to death near the place where it loſt is 


partner. Their legs are rather ſhort, but their 


wings and tails are long. They make their neſts 


of mud, at the foot of a tree, in the form of an 


oven: Some ſay, indeed, that they, make their 
neſts among thickets, at a little diſtance from the 


ground; and others, that they build on high trees. 


They lay two eggs. 

In the vaſt continent of America the rivers are 
the largeſt in the world; in the rainy ſeaſons they 
overflow their banks; the water and mud which 


they leave behind form prodigious marſhes, ' Theſe 


marſhes are inhabited by ſnakes of an enormous 
ſize, by alligators, (which ate the crocodiles of 
America,) by toads, lizards, and a thouſand other 
creeping things; millions of gnats and inſects 


| ſwarm in the air, and draw together great flocks 


of birds of prey. 
In theſe vaſt and gloomy deſerts nothing is 


heard but their cries, and the croaking of the 
reptiles. 


Among theſe noiſes, the cry of the Screamer is 


| heard; it is loud and terrible. Yet, notwith- 


ſtanding its cry, and the ſpurs which its wings are 


furniſhed with, the bird is very harmleſs, and 


feeds 


OF BB 1 R. D 8. Ta 1g 
feeds- principally on water plants and reptiles, 
(that is creeping things.) a 

The Creſted Screamer has no ſpurs, but it has 
a tuſt of black feathers juſt above the baſe of its 
bill. It inhabits Braſil, and other parts of South 
America, frequents marſhes, and feeds upon fiſh, 
The toe behind is placed ſo high up, as not to 
touch the ground when it walks. 

In Quito, in South America, they are called 
Awakeners; for if they hear the leaſt noiſe, or 
- ſee any body, they immediately riſe from the 
ground, and make a loud chattering like a mag- 
pie, and hover above the object that alarmed 
them. This noiſe rouſes the other birds, and 
gives them an opportunity to eſcape. 
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Gznus 43 MYCTERIA.. 


THE J ABIRU. 


Tbe bill bends upwards; the upper mandible is triangu- 
lar, or three-fided, 
The forehead is bare of feathers, 
The noſtrils ſmall, 
No tongue. 
Four toes, divided. 


HE Jabiru is larger than the Stork, and 

higher than the Crane; the head, and part 
of the neck, is Conered with a black and naked 
ſkin. ; 

In Oronoque there are multitudes of reptiles, 
ſuch as ſnakes, toads, and lizards; and there are 
too a number of birds of prey, which deſtroy theſe 
reptiles, and prevent their increaſing too faſt. 

The Jabiru is one of the largeſt of theſe kinds 
of birds. 

It is found in all the Savannas of Cayenne, 


Guiana, and other parts of South America. It 


builds in trees, lays two eggs, and brings up the 
young in the neſt, until they can 1 down to the 
ground, | 
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GENUS 44. CANCROMA. 
TAE BOAT-BILL. 


The bill is broad, with a keel along the middle, like a 
boat turned upſide down. 


The noftrils are ſmall, and placed in a \ Farrow. 
The tongue is ſmall, 
The toes are divided. 


HOUG H the. bill of this bird be very 
ſtrong, and would 'give it the power of 
hurting other birds, it 1s of a gentle nature. 
It lives far from the ſea, in Savannas that are 
overflown, and on the banks of rivers. 
It perches upon trees near the water, and 
watches for fiſh. It daxts down upon them, and 


riſes again without ſtaying upon the water. It 


walks with the neck arched, and the back bowed. 
Its eyes are placed near the baſe of the beak, 
which makes it appear very ſavage. From the 
back of its head is a long creſt of feathers, which 
hang down; the feathers of the creſt are narrow, 


and end in a point, thoſe. in the middle are * | 


longeſt, they are fix inches in length. 
The bill is four inches long, and like the SIN 


of two ſpoons placed with the hollow parts to- 


gether. "on 
GRENUS 
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Genus 43. AR D E A. 


The bill is long, ſtrait, ſharp pointed, a little com- 
preſſed, with a furrow from the noſtrils towards the PR 

The noſtrils are linear, or narrow. | 

The tongue is pointed. 

The toes are connected by a membrane as far as the firſt 


Joint; the middle claw in ſome is peftinated, or Jagged ; 
and the toes are four in number. 


FIRST Divi1is10N, 
CRESTED HERONS. 


HE top of the head of the Crowned 
Heron is covered with ſoft black feathers, 
like velvet; on the hind part is a tuft of briſtles 
four inches long, ſpreading out in a globular form. 
The ſides of the head are bare of feathers ; on the 
cheeks the ſkin is of a lively ſcarlet. | 

Theſe Herons are found in Africa, eſpecially 
on the Gold Coaſt. 

They are frequently ſeen on the banks of rivers 
take little fiſh, and eat graſs and grain. 
They run very faſt, ſpreading their wings; at 
other times they walk ſlowly, and very uprightly. 

Theſe Creſted Herons are very gentle, and ſeem 
fond of man. In the Cape de Verd Iſlands they 


ate bait tamed, and they come to feed in the 
court= 


— 
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court-yards with Guinea fowl and other poultry. 
They perch on trees in the open air to rooſt. 

Mr. Buffon had one which was ſent from 
Guinea; he kept it ſome time in a garden; it 
fed upon plants, eſpecially the hearts of lettuces 
and endive, but rice, ſteeped in water, is perhaps 
its proper food; it picked up inſects and earth- 
worms, and was fond of bathing itſelf. It made 
a loud noiſe like a trumpet, and when it was left 
long alone ſeemed very uneaſy, It would follow 
thoſe who came to look at it, and if any thing 
amuſed it, fo as to occaſion its ſtaying a little 
while behind, it would make haſte to overtake its 
company. 

When it is quite compoſed, it ſtands upon one 
leg, with its neck bent in a ſerpentine form, but 


when it is rouſed, then it lengthens its neck, raiſes - 


its head, and walks forward gravely, meaſuring as 


it were its ſteps; then it is that it | Appears in all - 


its dignity. 

It is found ade h in warm climates, and that 
which Mr. Buffon mentions, always rooſted in the 
evening in a room, in which there was a fire ; and 
if the door was ſhut, it would make a noiſe like a 
trumpet, that the door might be opened. 

Buſbequius, when he was in Turkey, had one 
of theſe birds which took a fancy to a ſoldier, and 

followed 
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followed him wherever he went: She would ftrike 


at his door with her beak, and when ſhe ſaw him 


ſhewed many figns of joy ; but if ſhe could not 
find him, ſhe made a very complaining noiſe. She 
ſept at night under his bed, and laid an egg there: 


At laſt the ſoldier was ſent away, and ſhe pined 
and died of grief, "This bird is ſometimes called 


the Balearic Crane. It ſleeps on one leg, runs 
very faſt, and can fly very 10 and for vg 
time, 


| ' ' 
ARDEA VIRGO. 
Taz DEMOISELLE 


Has a tuft of long white feathers behind each eye, 


which hang downwards in an elegant manner. 
On the top of its head are long, ſoft, ſilky fea- 
thers, of a beautiful black. It has the ſame kind 
of feathers on the fore-part of its neck. From 
the elegance of its appearance, and its ſingular 
carriage, it is called the Demoiſelle, which means 
the Young Lady. For this bird walks yery grace- 
fully, and ſometimes ſkips and leaps as though it 
were trying to dance. 

Xenophon ſays, that thoſe who went to take 
the Demoiſelles, pretended to waſh their eyes, in 


fight of the birds, with water out of ſome veſſels: 
| | | | after 
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after this they put into the veſſels ſome glue, and 
went away. Then the Demoiſelles would come, 
and attempt to waſh their eyes in the ſame man- 
ner, and by the glue clinging to their eyes and 
feet, they were eaſily caught; * this perhays 
may not be true. 

Demoiſelles are very fond of Going them- 
ſelves, and they make theſe uncommon geſtures 
the moment they are looked at, Ariſtotle ſays, 
that they dance oppoſite one another, and that 
then they are ſo buſily engaged that they are 
eaſily taken. 

They are found in many parts of Africa and 
of Aſia; and frequent marſhes, becauſe bow are 
fond of fiſh, 

Keyſler mentions one that had been . to 
dance to a tune. f 


SRcoND DIYISs Io. | 
HERONS irn BALD HEADS. 


Of all the birds that migrate, or fly from one 
country to another, there are none that under- 
take more diſtant or more difficult flights than 


Cranes. 


They are ſeen in Sweden, the Orkney Iſlands, 
Scotland, in Poland, and all the northern parts of 


Europe, 
; Formerly 


— 
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Formerly it was thought, that a race of little 
men, who were called Pygmies, were at conſtant 
war with the Cranes, that they attempted to take 
their eggs, and ſteal their young; and it is not 
- improbable, that theſe attempts are frequently 
made by apes and monkies, for they-are very fond 
of birds and eggs; and apes and monkies are fo 
much like little men, that the miſtake is not much 
to be wondered at. 

Cranes fly very high, and in order. They 
form a triangle. When the wind is ſtrong a- 
gainft them, or an Eagle is about to-attack them, 
they make a kind of circle. They fly moſtly in 
the night; the leader frequently calls out to 
them, and all the others anſwer, fo that they are 
in no danger of ſeparating. 

Cranes, like all large birds, cannot eaſily be- 
gin to fly: they firſt run, then flap their wings, 
and ſupport a long and ſteady flight. They often 
riſe fo high among the clouds that they cannot 
be feen, yet they make fo loud 2 noiſe, that they 
can be heard though out of fight; and their eyes 
are fo good, that they can fee every object below. 

When Cranes are in numbers upon the 
ground, they fleep with their heads under their 
wings, except their chief, and he watches with 

his 
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his neck ftretched out; if any thing alarm him, 
he informs the reſt with a cry. ö 

The Crane lays but two eggs, and the young, 
ſoon after they can fly, accompany their parents 
in their migration, or paſſage, from one country 
to another. 

Cranes are taken by ſnares, and ſometimes 
by Falcons. In ſome parts of Poland they are 
in ſuch numbers, that the peafants are obliged to 
build huts in the middle of their fields of corn to 
drive them away, for they are very great deftroyers 
of grain. It is in the dark chiefly that they W 
plunder, and fometimes in one night they will 
lay wafte a whole held of corn; they devour it, 
and trample it down, as though 2 regimeat of 
foldiers had marched over it. | 

When Cranes are purſued by Falcons, they 
endeavour to riſe very high in the air, and 
cons and kill them; but as they are not frilful 
in turning, the Falcon will frequently wound 
to the ground; but even then they will he upon 
their backs, and fight deſperately with their beaks 
them. 
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It was ence the barbarous cuſtom to breed up 
Cranes to be hunted in this manner, and young 


ones were taken from the neſt and trained for 

this cruel diverſion. 

Cranes may be tamed and taught to march or 
walk very gravely, to put themſelves into many 

 Rtrange poſtures, and to dance to muſic. 

Though they live very much upon grain, yet 
they prefer worms and inſects; for this reaſon 
they frequent marſhy ſituations. 

The feathers of the Crane are in general of an 
| aſh colour, the quill feathers of the wings are 
black. | 

From the pinion of each wing there grows an 
elegant tuft of looſe feathers, like hairs, curled at 
the end. The Crane can raiſe them when it 
pleaſes, but in general theſe feathers fall in a 
very graceful manner over the tail. They were 
. — 
caps. : 

The forehead is covered with black down or 
hairs. The hind part of the head is red and bare, 
or has only a few ſcattered hairs. 

The Crane rooſts upon one leg. 

Plutarch ſays, that they were blinded and kept 
in coops to be fattened for the great men in 
Rome. 

Young 
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Young Cranes, before they are fledeed, run 
with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that a man cannot eaſily over- 
take them. 


In ſome countries it was thought very wrong to 
kill them, becauſe, by their appearing and giſap- 
pearing, they were ſuppoſed to foretel the ſeaſon, 
and the huſbandman was very much guided by 
them. | 

If they came early, a plentiful ſummer was 
expected, but if late, an unfavourable ſeaſon. - * 

We ſhould be very careful not to laugh at or 
find fault with opinions of this kind, among 
the lower claſs of people, which make them ten- 
cer in their treatment of any animal ; for they are 
too often very thoughtleſs in theſe reſpects. 

The Siberian Crane is another of this ſpecies; 
it is very large, and inhabits the marſhes near the 
rivers Oby and Irtis. Theſe Cranes make their 
neſts of plants upon tufts of graſs, and lay two 
eggs. | 
They are very ſhy, and have a ſentinel to warn 
them of any danger. It is very difficult for the 
fowler to come within gun-ſhot, for as they are 
near five feet high, they can fee him at a great 
diſtance. 


Some- 
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Sometimes the fowler takes a horſe, and walks 


on one ſide of the horſe, ſo that the Crane does not 


ſee the man, and in this manner the fowler gets 
near enough to ſhoot him; and ſometimes too he 


takes a dog, which fixes the attention of the 


Crane, (for the Crane is not at all afraid of the 
dog) and the fowler, without being obſerved, gets 
within gun-ſhot. | 
© "The Hooping Crane is found in America: in 
the ſummer as far north as . s Bay, in the 
winter it removes to Georgia. It makes its neſt 
on the ground, of graſs and feathers, lays two 
' white eggs, and fits twenty days. The young at 
firſt are yellow, they become white by degrees. 


There is a very large Crane found in tha Eaſt- 
Indies, and in Africa; the wings, hen extended, | 


are near fifteen feet, from the point of one to the 


point of the other; and from the point of the bill 


to its claws, ix meaſures ſeven feet and an half, 


On opening one of them, aland _— was founy 


In its crop. 

r. Smeathman ſaw one of theſe ane 
Cranes in Africa, that was tame: at dinner time 

it always placed itſelf behind its maſter's chair. 
The ſervants were obliged to watch it very care- 


fully, and ſometimes ſtrike it with a ſwitch, to 


prevent it from ſtealing the meat; one day the 
. Craze 
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Wy, Of BEDS? ia 
Crane took away a whole boiled fowl, and ſwal- 
lowed a cat whole. 4 | 

This Crane flew about F 2 it liked, and 
perched upon the filk cotton trees; from thoſe 
trees it could ſee the houſe, at the diſtance of two 
or three miles; and when the dinner was carry- 
ing in, it flew down, and entered the toom with 
the ſervants who were taking in the diſhes. 

The head of theſe gigantic Cranes is covered 
thinly with white down, ſo that it looks, at a diſ- 
tance, like a grey-headed old man ; and on the 
middle of the neck befove, there is a long mem- 
brane like a bladder, which ſeems to be inflated 
or blown up, it is thinly covered with ſhort down, .. 


' | 
| 
i 
__ 
il 


and riſes and falls as the bird moves its beak. 
When they Fre ſeen at a diftance, at the mouths 
of large rivers, running with their wings extend- 
ed, they have been miſtaken for canoes z and 
when they have been ſeen. on fand-banks, they 
look a little like men and women picking up . 
ſhells. £4 | 
Storks have a naked circle 'rqund their eyes. 
There are two ſpecies of Storks ; one is black, 
and thagggher white. ON 
The black Stork ſeeks lonely places, perches in 
woods, frequents marſhes, and builds its neſt_in 
thick foreſts. | | 
PART 111, 1 g 
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The white Stork ſeeks inhabited places, Wd 
builds i in towers, in chimneys, and on the tops of 
houſes. 

Its body is white, its wings black, the legs ab 
beak are red, its neck is bowed. 

It flies very ſtrongly, and for a long time, and, 
like all birds with long wings and a ſhort tail, 
ſtretches out its legs behind whilſt it flies, and 
theſe ſerve as a kind of rudder, : 

Storks are ſaid to live all the year in Japan. 

They come into Germany about the beginning 
of May, and their arrival, like that of the Swal- 
low, ſeems to point out the ſpring. | 

They always return to the place where they 
bailt their neſt the year before: if the neſt have 
been deſtroyed, they make another, with ſticks 
and bog plants. 

Tbey ſometimes build in very high trees, by the 
water fide, and ſometimes upon the crag of a 

In Holland the people provide boxes for them 
to build in, and never ſuffer them to be deſtroyed: 
for they are very uſeful in deyouring frogs, and 
toads, and ſnakes, and other reptiles os creeping 

hin —_ 
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ee Stork walks flowly, with meaſured ſteps - 
like the Crane, and often makes a' ſtrange ſuap- 
ping noiſe with his bill, 

At Perſepolis, in Petſia, Storks are in great 
numbers; they build among the ruins, and on 
every pillar almoſt there is a neſt. They lay from 
two to four eggs: the male fits whilit the female 
goes to feed itſelf. They ſit a month; either the 
male or female is conſtantly watching: near the 
neſt, The legs of the young are very long, 
and at firſt too weak to ſupport them, ſo that 
they draw themſelves about in the neſt upon 
their knees. The old birds take great pains 
to teach them to fly; at firſt they fly in little 
circles round the neſt, and by the latter end of 
Auguſt, when they leave Holland and France with 
their parents, to go into warmer . they 
can fly very well. 

When they are met together, in order, like 
other birds of paſlage, to fly into diſtant countries, 
they make this ſnapping noiſe with their bills, and- 
they wait for a wind from the north, which aſſiſts 
them in their flight to a warmer climate. They 
| riſe all at once in the air, and diſappear in a mo- 
ment. They paſs the winter in Africa. 

Dr. Shaw, whilſt he was | = is os ant 
: near Mount Carmel, in Turkey, in Aſia, ſaw three 
B 2 flights 
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flights of theſe birds; each flock was half a ale 

in breadth, and three hours in paſſing by. 
Theſe birds, which fly from one climate to ano- 

ther, never have any winter: the whole year to 

them is two ſummers, and it is ſaid, that the 

Storks breed a ſecond time in Egypt. - 

The Stork is a gentle bird, eafily tamed, and 
taught to live in gardens, where it deſtroys inſets 
and creeping things. It may be made very fami- 
kar. A Gentleman of Straſbourg, which is in 
Germany, ſays, that he ſaw a Stork playing with 
fome children in a garden at hide and ſeek. He 
ran in his turn when he was touched, and knew 
very well the-child whoſe turn it was to run, and 
endeavoured to get out of his way. 

The Storks are very fond of their young; when 
they firſt attempt to flutter about their neſts; they 
ſupport them on their wings, and defend them 


from danger. 
It is ſaid, too, that they 3 a regand for the 


people and for the houſes where they have made 
their neſts ;' that when they come again, they 
make a ſnapping noiſe with their bills as they paſs 
by the door, as it were to inform the people of 

their return; and that they take the ſame kind of 


fazewel when they are going away. 
But 
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But the affection which they ſhew their parents 
is very remarkable. — When they are weak and 
helpleſs, through age or accident, they bring them 
food, and return thoſe cares and attentions which . 


their parents ſhewed them when they were young. 


The Greeks formerly lived in Turkey in Eu- 
rope; they were the wiſeſt people then in the 
world; they made a law, obliging children to 
take care of their parents, when they became old 
or helpleſs; and this law was named after the 
Stork, in honour of that very goodexample whins 
the Storks ſet to men- 

In many countries. it was conſidered as a very 
great crime to kill a Stork, becauſe they are 
ſo uſeful to mankind in deſtroying reptiles and 
inſects: for in damp places theſe inſects would in- 
creaſe ſo faſt as to be very troubleſome. 

Alfter the waters of the Nile return within their | 


banks, the Storks appear in ſuch numbers as almoſt 


to cover the country. They come to feed upon 
thoſe inſets and reptiles, which are produced in 
vaſt quantities in the mud; and when the Nile 
overflows, then they paſs from Egypt to Europe. 
Herons have the middle claw toothed" like a a 
ſaw on the inner fide. This is a-contrivance" to 
enable them to hold faſt the fiſh, upon which 859 

live, for fiſh are vety ſlippery. 
2 7 1 
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| Herons ſeem very ' melancholy. They are in 

general very lean, and very ſhy. They ſtand for 
hours, and ſometimes for days together, in the 
ſame place, neaily motionleſs. They ſeem as 
though afleep, ſtanding upon one leg, and the 
head and neck are drawn back between their 
ſhoulders. 

They walk into the water heck their knees; 
their head is placed between their legs to watch the 
frogs or the fiſh, but they are obliged to wait 
until their prey comes to them; and as they have 


but one inſtant to ſeize it in, they often faſt a long 


while, and this is the reaſon that they are gene- 


. rally ſo lean. — 


In the ſevere cold of winter, whilſt ber birds 
ſeek the beſt ſhelter, the poor melancholy Heron 
ſtands alone, and quite expoſed to all the keenneſs 
of the winds. A Gentleman once took one that 
was half frozen and covered with fleet, 

In the day they are generally ftill, but in the 
night they take their flights, and then it is that 
we hear their harſh cry, at all Os and in every 


ſeaſon. 


When they fly, the head is drawn in between 
the ſhoulders, and the legs hang down. : 

Formerly Eagles and Falcons were employed 
to attack them, The Heron then riſes as high 


4 as 


25 he can, that he may continue uppermoſt, and 
out of the reach of the Falcon. | 
* They frequently both of them ſoar or riſe a- 
mong the clouds, beyond our fight. Sometimes 
the Faleon ſtrikes the Heron, and he falls wounded 
to the ground, and ſometimes the Heron pierces 
the Falcon through with his bill. 

Herons have been collected together in num- 
bers, and have built their neſts in high trees by 
the water ſide, This collection of them is called 
a Heronry. Their neſts are large, compoſed of 
ſticks, dry 8 and ruſhes, and lined with fea- 
thers or wool, 

They lay four or five eggs. 

Whilſt the female ſits, the male provides 1 
with food: fiſh are frequently ſeen under the tree, 
that have fallen from the neſt ; and the male paſſes 
much of his time perched on the tree near the 
Though the Heron be very ſullen, and when 
taken old he refuſes food, yet if caught young he is 
eaſily tamed, and gets fat; and may be taught to 
move about his neck, and ſhew ſome ſigns of ſond- 
neſs to thoſe who take notice of him. I 

The Heron takes many frogs, and ſwallows 
them whole. In the winter, when he can only 
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go to the warm ſprings that remain /unfrozen; he 
feels about in the mud with his foot for his prey. 
By means of his long legs he can go-a foot 
deep into water, without wetting himſelf; his toes 
are very long, and his beak is armed with little 
teeth, turning backwards. & 

Herons are very long lived, it is aka that 
they live more than ſixty years. F 
There are many ſpecies of the Heron, The 
Creſted Purple Heron is one. It is found near 
the Caſpian and the Black Seas, in the lakes of 
Great Tartary, and on the river Irtis, in Siberia. 

The common Heron is found in almoſt every 
country. - 

The Great and Little Egrets are both found 
in South America, 

The Little Egret is found too in Africa and in 
Aſia. 

Egrets have long ſilky e on their backs; 
Ladies often wear them in their head - dreſſes, 
Warriors often wear them in their helmets, and 
the Sultan, or the Emperor of the Turks, wears 
them ſometimes in his turban or cap. 

Theſe feathers are ſoft and ſilky; a tuft of them 
grows from each ſhoulder, they ſpread over the 
back, and beyond the tail. | 344 8 
8 | There 
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There are Egrets in F alkland TER which 


towards un make a barking noiſe like ide 


wolves, | 5 
The Egret is a ſmall, 90 of the 5 "" 


frequents the ſea ſhorg, and the larger Nga lth 


waters, 

In Siam they perch upon the * in ſuch. num- 
bers, that they appear at a diſtance like bloſſoms. 
T he beautiful white of their feathers, dd the 
green leaves, look very prettily.  - 1 

The Yellow-crowned Herons inhabit Carolion, * 


in North America, in rainy. ſeaſons, They are 


in greater numbers in the Bahama Iſlands. They 
breed in the buſhes which grow out of the cliffs 
of the rocks, and are in ſuch quantities, that two 
men in a few hours could load a canoe with their 


young. They are ſo indolent, and ſo little afraid, 


that they ſuffer themſelves quietly to be taken. 

They live upon fiſh, chiefly upon crabs. 
The Bittern is wilder, and not fo ſtupid as 

many other ſpecies of the Heron, He is ſeldom 


ſeen; he lives only in thoſe marſhes where he 


can ſhelter himſelf among the ruſhes. He prefers 
large pools ſurrounded by woods. He leads: a 
lonely and quiet life amongſt the reeds, ſheltered 
by them from wind and rain, concealed too from 


the fowler, and from the fiſh which he preys upon. 
B 5 He 
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ee ſeldom flies, but when he entirely N 
the marſh for ſome other ſituation. 
The Bittern makes a very loud and diſagreeable 

noiſe, like the bellowing of a bull, but hollower 

and louder, and it is heard at the diſtance of a 

mile. 2 

He deſtroys a great number of frogs, and goes 
into the woods to kill rats, which he ſwallows 
whole. | 

Bitterns make their neſts upon tufts of ruſhes, 

(among the reeds) of the leaves of water plants, in 
the month of April. They lay five or ſix eggs, 
and hatch in twenty-four or twenty-five days. 

'The old ones feed their young with leeches, liz- 

zards, and the ſpawn of frogs; and when they are 

a little grown, they bring to them young eels. 

One of the old Bitterns continually watches the 
neſt. 

No bird defends itſelf better than the Bittern; 

he even uſes his beak and his claws againſt the 

fowler who has ſhot him. 

He is often hunted by Falcons, trained for that 
purpoſe: when he is terrified, he riſes very high 
among the clouds, flying upwards in a ſpiral or 
winding direction. On this account he was called 
dy the Latins, Stellaris, or the sang 

Bird. 


The 
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The Bittern is eſteemed very good food; it is 
plump and fleſhy, and feeds upon vegane when 
it cannot procure animal food. 

The feathers on the breaſt of the Bittern are - 
very long, and hang looſe ; its hind claw is of a 
remarkable length, and is ſometimes: we in ae, 25 
and uſed as a tooth-pick. . | 

This bird, as well as the Heron, wid ts 
maimed, is very apt to ſtrike at the fowler's eyes. 

There is a Bittern found near the rivers of - 
Cayenne, called the Lineated Bittern; one of 
them was kept tame, and was of great uſe in kil- 
ling rats. 

In North America, and in ſome of the iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies, there is a green Heron, Which 
feeds on frogs, crabs, and ſmall fiſh ; it fits a long 
time together, with its head drawn in between its 
ſhoulders, on a branch of a tree which hangs 
over the water, and watches for fiſh, and very 
likely it may dart upon them like the King-fiſher, 
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 Gznvs 46.  TANTALUS. 
TAI IB I S. 


The bill is long, gender, except at the baſe, where it is 
- thick, and a little bowed or bending. 
The face is naked beyond the eyes. . 


| The tongue is ſhort and wide. 

| The crop 1s naked. 

| The noſtrils are oval. 

| The toes four, connected or joined at the baſe by a 
membrane. | | 


= GYPT is a flat and moiſt country, and 
_ frequently overſlown by the river Nile. In 
= the mud which is left behind, multitudes of frogs, 
and toads, and numerous reptiles, ſuch as ſerpents, 
are bred, The Ibis ſeems to be as fond of de- 
ſtroying them, as of making them his prey; for 
after he has ſatisfied his hunger, he ſtill continues 
to deſtroy them. Day and night he walks back- 
wards and forwards watching theſe reptiles, ſearch- 
ing for their eggs, and killing, as he paſſes along, 
beetles and graſshoppers. 
It is not to be wondered at that the Egyptians 
ſhould ſhew a particular fondneſs for a bird, fo 
very uſeful. - It was a crime to kill the Ibis in 
Egypt, and puniſhed with death. | 
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Theſe birds being treated with ſo much regard, 
were no longer afraid of men, but came into the 
towns, walking about in the ſtreets. They were in 
great numbers in Alexandria; they conſumed © 
many things which were diſagreeable, and ſome- 
times were troubleſome in ſtealing proviſions that 
were intended to be ſaved. _ 5 

They build their neſts in palm · trees, among the 
thickeſt leaves, to guard them from cats, Who are - 
their greateſt enemies. They lay four eggs. 

It is ſaid that the Ibis, when it is ill, can reheve 
its tomach by falt water, which it throws in be- 
hind with its bill; and that men have learnt from © 
the Ibis a like method of curing themſelves, when 
they have ſuch complaints. | | 

Mahomet, who firſt taught the Mahometan re- 
ligion, is buried at Mecca ; the Mahometans go, 
out of reſpect to him, to viſit his tomb, and they 
go in numbers like an army. I his travelling 
multitude is called a caravan; they take many 
camels with them to ride upon, and to carry their 
tents, their water, and their provition. "The Ibis's 


in great flocks follow theſe caravans to feaſt upon 


the fragments of the proviſions which they leave 
behind. It is remarkable that they are only ſeen 
in Arabia at the nenen, 
ravans are travelling there. 

There 
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There are ſeveral ſpecies of the Ibis. The 
Wood Ibis is found in Carolina, and in many 
parts of South America. They frequent open 
favannahs ; they fit in pumbers on the tall cypreſs 
trees, and reſt their heavy bills upon their breaſts, 
Their food is fiſh and reptiles. 
The Egyptian Ibis is about three feet long ; the 
bill is ſeven inches in length, yellow, a little bend 
ing, and ends in a blunt point; the fore part of 
the head all round as far as the eyes is naked and 
reddiſh ; the ſkin under the throat is bare, and 
can be ſtretched out. The plumage is of a red- 
diſh white; the wing quills and the tail are black, 
This ſpecies of Ibis is found only in Egypt, and 
in ſuch numbers as to cover the palm trees. - 
| The Scarlet Ibis is found in moſt parts of A- 
merica. It frequents the borders of the ſea and 
the ſides of rivers ; it lives upon inſects, and thoſe 
fiſh which the ſea leaves behind when it goes back 
from the ſhore. 
The Scarlet Ibis lays its eggs on the G on 
a bed of leaves. The young are firſt black, then 
brown, and then white, afterwards they boos 
ſcarlet. 
Mr. Latham had a ſcarlet Ibis in England; he 
Kept i it ſome time among the poultry, but it grew 
ſickly, 
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ſ ckly, and Joſt all the gloſs of its plumage, and 
before it died it faded to a dull roſe colour. 

White Ibis's are found in great numbers in the 
low marſhy lands in Carolina; they ſtay about fax 
weeks. Their fleſh and their 9 ſaid t to be of 
a yellow colour. 8 

The Cayenne Ibis's always go in pairs; they 
perch on the decayed trees which float down the 
rivers, in order to catch fiſh. 

A white-headed Ibis, found in the Iſland f 
Ceylon, in the Eaſt-Indies, was kept tame at Co- 
lumbo, which is in Ceylon. The feathers at the 
bottom of his back were of a beautiful pink co- 
lour, they were very long, and covered the tail; 


during the rainy ſeaſon theſe oops feathers loſt 
their beautiful colour, 
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Gzxus.47 SCOLOP A'X. 
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The bill is weak, . blunt, ay longer than the 
head. 


The noſtrils are linear, or very narrow. 
gh be farthead covered with feathers. .. =, 
Four toes. They reſt npon the toc rms as "on as 


view" the other three. 


2 


YURLEW S are of the Genus Scolopax. 
The common Curlew's beak is very 
long, lender, and furrowed; it Is of an equal 
bend all its length, and ends in a blunt paint; it 
is of a weak and tender ſuhſtance, and ſeems de- 

ſigned for picking worms out of ſoft ground. 
'The neck and legs are Jong ; the legs are of a 
bluiſh colour, in part naked; its bill is five or fix 
inches in length, and its wings, when extended or 
ſpread, are more than three feet acrols, and ſpotted 

with black and white. 

Curlews feed on worms, lugs, inſeQs, and 


ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, ſuch as ſhrimps, prawns, 
little crabs, and lobſters, which they find on the 


ſea ſhgre, in the mud, or in marſhes and moiſt 
meadows. They run very faſt, and fly in flocks, 
The Curlew is found all the year in England; 


* the ſummer it retires inland. to the moun- 
tains 
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tains to breed; in the winter it haunts the fea 77 


coaſts. 


Curlews are found i in Fon in Italy, and the of | 


northern parts of Europe and of Afia. 

They ſcrape a few leaves together for a neſt, 
and lay three eggs ; the young are hatched in July, 
and they go back from the mountains to the 
marſhes in Auguſt. 


The Whimbrel is We Curlew; its beak is, 
bowed, its feet of a blueiſh caſt, and it has dar 
brown diamond-ſhaped ſpots on its back, It is 
not ſo frequent in England as the common Cur- - 
lew, and ſeems to go from one part of the R | 


dom to another, if not to other countries: It 6 


from April i May in Lincolnſhirg and * , 2 
Kentiſh coats. 


The Woodeock's beak. is firait, reddiſh, at the 


_ baſe, it is furrouei the whole length; its legs are 


4  aſh-coloured, the thighs are covered with feathers, 
and it Has a black ſtreak from the bill to the eyes; 


the crown of the head and back of the neck are 


barred with black. 

The Woodcock was formerly ought to be a 
bird of paſſage, but it is now ſuppoſed to retire in 
the ſummer to the mountains, and to return. to 


lower 


— 
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lower ſituations at the approach of winter; at 
leaſt that is the caſe in France. They paſs the 


* ſummer on the Alps, or the Pyreneean Moun- 


tains, and towards the end of the year they de- 
ſcend to the plains. 
They generally come in the night, ſometimes: 
ina miſty day, one by one, or two together, but 
never in flocks. They alight in thick hedges, in 


copſes, and in woodsz they prefer woods where 


there is a quantity of looſe ſoil and of fallen leaves; 
there they retire, and are ſo ſtill and concealed all 
day, that they can only be rouſed by dogs, and 
frequently they riſe almoſt under the feet of the 
fowler. 
In the evening they leave theſe places overs 
grown with wood, in order to go into the glades, 
They follow the paths and ſeek for ſoft ground, 
and for the moiſt meadows on the borders of the 
wood, and little ſplaſhes or puddles of water ; they 
go there to waſh their beaks, and their feet which 
are clotted with earth, in their ſearch for worms: 
The Woodcock flaps its wings with ſome noiſe 


when it riſes. It flies very ſtraight in a wood of tall 
* trees, but in a copſe it is often obliged to wind. 
It often drops behind buſhes, in order to con- 


ceal itſelf from the eye of the fowler: but 
though its flight be quick, it is neither high nor 
s long, | 


0'F'B1/k'D'S. 40 
long, and its deſcent is fo ſudden, that it ſet ms to 
fall like a ſtone. A few moments aſter it reaches 
the ground it runs forward very faſt, it ſtops very 
ſoon, raiſes its head, and looks on every fide to 


be certain that no danger is near, before it 
plunges its bill into the earth. / | 


Though the Woodcock has large eyes, it is 


probable that it may not ſee very well but at twi- 
light, for it flies the moſt in the evening and at 


the dawn of the day. This inclination to fly at 


thoſe ſeaſons ſeems ſo ſtrong, that "thoſe which 
have been confined, regularly attempted a flight 
every evening and morning. 

When the nights are dark, it is very probable 
that the Woodcocks are ſtill, but when the moon 
ſhines they go about in ſearch of food, hs 

Snares are laid for them, either at night or in the 
evening; they are taken different ways by nets and hy 


ſnares. They are ſhot in marſhes, and near vivulets. 


A net ſometimes is ſtretched between two large 
trees, in the glades, and at the borders of woods, 
where they come or paſs upon the wing in the 
evening and morning. They are alſo taken upon 
the marſhes at night. 

The fowler lies hid. near the rivulet or the 
marſh frequented by Woodcocks, and waits for 
them there: ſoon after the ſin is ſet, eſpecially if 

- there 
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there be a gentle wind from the ſouth, or ſouths. 


welt, they always appear one at a time, or one or 
two together, and alight near the water, and the 


fowler is almoſt ſure to ſhoot them; but this is 


not ſo certain a method of taking them, as the 


| placing of ſprings or ſnares in the paths. - 


 fnares are laid in theſe furrows. 


On each fide of the ſpring or ſnare the path is 
ne or filled with ſtones or buſhes; the 


Woodcock, who always follows the path, and 


never likes to riſe from the ground to get over 
any thing in its way, walks upon the ſnare; as 
ſoon as it is touched the ſnare ſprings up, and the 
bird is caught, either by the neck or the leg, in 


the nooſe, and hung in the air. The Woodcock 


caught in this manner flutters very much. The 
fowler ſhould viſit his ſnares more than once ina 
night, leſt the fox ſhould take the birds, for he is 


very fly and very induſtrious, and can hear the 


flapping of their wings at a diſtance, and ſome- 
times he will go to theſe ſnares, one after another, 
and carry away the Woodcocks, and bury them 
in different es until he may have occaſion for 


chem. 


In meadows where there are no paths, furrows 
are ſometimes turned. up, that the Woodcocks 
may walk along them in ſearch. of worms, and 


The 
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rn 
he Woodcock's beak, which is very long and 
very tender at the point, would prevent its feeding 
upon grain, and indeed Woodcocks only feed up- 
on worms. They do not ſcratch up the earth 
with their feet, but only remove the leaves which 
cover the ground with their bills, W 5 922 
very quickly on each fide. 

A Prince of Spain formerly confined fome in an 
aviary; there was a ſpring of water continually 
running through it to keep the ſoil moiſt, and freſh 
turfs were conſtantly procured well ſtored with 
worms, The worms in vain attempted to con- 
ceal themſelves, when the Woodcocks were hun- ; 
ery they ſeemed to ſmell them, for they put their 
beaks into the ground (never higher than the 
noſtrils) and drew out the worms, then they raiſed 
the beak in the air, and extending the worms, or 
letting the worms lie along it, the Woodcocks 
ſuffered them gently to paſs down their throats. - 

The Woodcock's head is rather ſquare than 
round, and' its eyes are placed very far back in 
the bred mn 8 
ground it may not hurt its eyes. | 

The Woodcock is very delicate n 
is ſomething in the ſmell of this bird fo diſagree - 


e 
touch them. * | 


About 


N * 
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About the month of March they return from the 
plains to the mountains. 'I hey go away paired, 
then they fly ſwiitly all the night without ftop- 
ping. I hey hide themſelves in the woods all the 
day, they ſet out again in the n to continue 
their flight. 

e 
birds do who cannot perch: the neſt is compoſed 

of leaves and dried grafs, intermixed with little 
ſticks ; it is made with very little art, at the foot 
; of. 2 Uee, oc under, a root, and. they lay. four 
hve eggs. 

As ſoon as the young are hatched they leave the 
neſt, and run though they are only covered with 
down. They begin to fly, too, as ſoon as they 
F 
- formed upon their bodies. ; 

. rex aud Suit 
and their parents have been ſeen to take one of 
it more than a mile. 

The caveat ied ce-very fond: of: cark ahi 


and the one often refts its bill upon the back of 


the other. The Woodcock is found in the con- 


tinent of America, as well zs in Europe, Aua, 
and Africa, and in almoſt every climate. BD 


re 


* 


or Bir Ws.  o 
1 hough the Woodcock may not be a bird/of 


paſſage in France, it is very likely that it does not 
ſtay all the year in the northern parts of Europe; 


they are ſuppoſed to leave Norway and Sweden as 


ſoon as the froſts begin, for then in thoſe very 


cold countzies they could ſcarely provide them-  * 


{'ves with food, ſuch as worms, &c. About 
that time they make their appearance in England. 
1 hey generally arrive in Rocks, but ſoon ſeparate. 

They begin to arrive in October, but they ap- 


p<zr in the greateſt numbers about November or -» 


December. 

—_— e 
wind that determines their flight. If the wind 
have favoured them, they ſtay a very little while 
on the ſea coaſt, but if it has been againſt them, 
they ſtay perhaps a day to reſt themſelves, and they 
bare ſometimes been ſo tired as to drop in flocks 
in a town, and to allow themſelves to be taken in 
the ſtreets by the hand. In March they flock 
towards the coaft in order to leave us; if the wind 
be contrary, they are in fuch plenty that great 
numbers are killed by the fowlers. If they be 
cetained a long time on the dry beaths they be- 
come very lean. The inftant the wind is fair they. 


:!1 fly away, and not one can be found where. 
bundreds might have beam feen the be. 
The 


: 
668. 
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"he beak of the Snipe is ſtrait, and often rough 
like ſhagreen above and below; the feet are of a 
pale green. 

The head is divided by two black lines length- 
- wiſe, and three red lines. 
© = The Snipe is ſmaller than the Wos dcock, and 
very much like it in its plumage, but very dif- 
ferent in its manners; for the Snipe never ſre- 
quents woods, but confines itſelf to marſhy ſitua- 
tions, in long graſs, and the ofiers or willows on 
the banks of pools or rivers. / 
> The Saipe riſes ſo high that its cry is heard 
when it can no-longer be ſeen: Snipes have 
two different cries. They make their appearance 
in autumn; ſometimes three or four are ſeen at a 
time, but moſt frequently only one. 'They riſe 
when the fowler is at a great diſtance, and fly 
very ſwiftly, and after dipping three «times, they 
dart forwards two or three hundred yards, or point 
ſtrait upwards and riſe out of fight, and make a 
ſtrange bleating noiſe. The fowler brings them 
lower ſometimes by imitating their cry. 
- © "Snipes remain in England and in France all 
the winter, near warm ſprings that do not freeze. 
They generally leave us in the ſummer. They 
build their neſts in June, on the ground, near 
W the large root of a willow, or of an alder-tree, in 


A hn 
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waarſhy plies; where they carinor bs M ' 
cattle: it is made of dry graſs and of feathers, 


and contains four or five eggs. * 


The young ones leave the neſt as bon 68 8 
guit the ſhell ; and their parents take care of them 
until their Jong bills (which at firſt are very ſoft) 
become ſo hard, that they can uſe them to provide 
for themſelves. nn , 
upon worms. 

Snipes are very dificult to be hot, becauſe 
they hide themſelves carefully in marſhes, where it 
is not eaſy to go to them; but they may be take 
in ſnares, like Woodcocks. Snipes are very de- 
licate food. They do not ſeem to be fo plentiful” 
= Wee, 
part of the world. 
They vil not bear confinement, and therefore 
cannot be brought up tame. 

In thoſe iſlands where they haye been nd 
turbed by men, they ſhew no ſigns of fear. 
They build their neſts in an open expoſed fitua- 
tion, and do not dip when they firlt take their 


- 


fight. The cock Snipe, whilſt his mate is ſitting, 
poiſes himſelf on his wings, and-makes ſometimes 
a whilfting, and ſometimes a drumming noiſe. 
When they are - diſturbed, eſpecially in the 
breeding, ſeaſon, they War to a vaſt height, and 
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ven they deſcend, * dart n with amazing 


 Godwits are a * of 8 „ 


Their bodies are in the fame form as that oh, 


the Woodcock, but their legs are longer, and the 
bill is of a greater length, although nearly of the 
fame form: it-is ſtraight, or ſlightly bending up- 
wards, the point is blunt: they live upon worms, 
which they take out of the'mud. Their yoice-is 
very uncommon, a little like the/cry of a * 
jay. ftiled. Godwits are very reſtleſs, and 

riſe when the fowler is at a diſtance, and ſcream 

. fear. 

_ >, They are ſeen in numbers in ſalt marſhes, ge⸗ 
nerally near the ſea-ſhore. They make their ap- 


pearance here and in France about the month of , 


September ; they may be ſeen in flocks, very high.” 
in the air, by moon-light; and they make a noiſe 
as they paſs along. 

They alight ſometimes in mri and are 1 
tired that they do not like to begin to fly again; 
they take to their wings with ſome difficulty, but 
they run very faſt like Partridges, yet the fowler 


overtakes them, and drives ſo many n that, 
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Godwits ſeldom ſtay more than a day ot W W̃ 
in the fate place; where there has bern à great | 
number the day before, on the next day ſcarcely 
one can be found. They are very delieats 2952 
and 3 — of this ſpecies. 


"Wa 
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* 
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GAE. TIN rr 
The beak is lender, and about the fame length a5 the head. 


The noſtrils linear, or very narrow, 
Four toes, that behind has ale one . and is raiſed 
above the ground. r 


HE Ruff i is one ef the Gn Trings ; its" 

beak and legs are red; the three tail fea- 
thers on each fide are without N the forehead" 
is rough, with reddiſy warts. 

The Ruffs are very courageous and 2 | 
ſome birds; they fight not only one againlt ano. 
ther, but in regular bodies, one troop fighting 
another, - Thoſe that fight are males, and the) 
are ſaid to be in greater numbers than _ feinales 
of this ſpecies. | | 

Every ſpring they arrive in large flocks, on the 
coaſts of Holland, of England, and of France” / 

The male Ruffs are ſo different in the ing 
one' from another, that they might naturally be 

C 3 


„„ THB NATURAL HISTORY 
- ſuppoſed to be birds of a different ſpecies ; for they 
are not alike in ſhape, or in colour, or in the ſize: 
of the ruff which they have upon their neck. 
I., is very ſurprizing too, that this ruff, and the 

pimples upon their face, appear only in the ſpring, 
a little before the breeding ſeaſon- F 

„ 
they are buſy in fighting, and then catches them 
in his net. They are fattened upon bread and 
milk ; but to keep them quiet, they muſt be con- 
Good in dark places, for ſo ſoon. 8s they. nap 
light, they begin to fight. 

The ruff round the neck is not only an orna- 
ment to the males, but a defence beſides. -In ſome 
it is grey, in ſome reddiſh, in ſome white, and in 
fome of a deepiſh violet. | 
Towards the end of June they loſe their ruffs 
and the pimples. "The males then are not eaſily 
known from the females. 

So ſoon as the Ruffs arrive in England, the 


males collect together on ſome dry bank, near a 


ſplaſh of water. Each male keeps poſſeſſion of a 
mall piece of ground, he runs round it until all 
the graſs be worn quite away, and only a naked 
circle is left. When they are kept in a room, 
each male takes its ſtand juſt in the ſame manner, 
and 
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and fights with N rs W 2h 10s 
into his circle.- 4 
Mr. Pennant (gy, 2 whois room Fall of Ruff 
began to fight, by making them change their ſta- 
tions, but ſoon after they returned to their own 
places and became peaceable. ' | 
The Lapwing is another ſpecies of the Tung, 
its legs are red, the breaſt black, and it has a creſt 
that falls backwards behind its head. | 
It is called Lapwing from 'the noiſe which it 
makes with its wings as it flies. Its wings are 
ſtrong, and it uſes them much.» It | flies a long 
time, and riſes very high. When it is upon the 
ground, it ſprings forward, hops and ſkims along 
the ſurface by ſhort and broken flights. 
_ The Lapwing is a very ſprightly bird, he is 
conſtantly in motion; he ſports in the air and 
puts himſelf into many different ſituations; ſome- 
times with his back downwards, ſometimes on 
one ſide with his wings one above and one below 
his body; no bird gambols and plays more lightly 
Lapwings appear in meadows, in England; in 
great flocks, about the beginning of March, and 
ſoon after a thaw. They frequent green bo 
fields, and in the morning they almoſt cover * 
marſhy meadows in ſearch of worms: when theß 
ſce thoſe little lumps of earth which the worm 
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IF Lapwings ſeparate and pair, They lay in April, 


3 eee wem: ſhe then riſes from the ground 
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 throwout, they move them gently away, andfirike 
the ground with their feet: they keep their eyes 
fed upon the ſpot; the wort; is frightened and 
comes out, and the Lapwing imniediately ſeizes it 
with its beak. At night they run along che graſt 
and feel with their feet the worms that are come 
upon the ſurface to enjoy the dew of the evening, 
They take great numbers of them, and then they 
waſh their beaks and their feet in little rien or 
puddles. 

As ſoon as the au grows a little „ 


three or four eggs, in marſhes, upon a little heap 
of earth, to keep them ſtom the wet; and their 
eggs are very nice food. | They fit twenty days; 
the female is almoſt conſtantly on the neſt ; and 
if any thing frightens her ſhe runs along the graſs, 
and does not riſe until ſhe is at ſome diſtance from 
the neſt, that ſhe:may not ſhew where it is. Old 
Lapwings, whoſe neſts have frequently been rob- 
bed, make them amongſt the corn, where they are 
more ſafe. The little ones, two or three days 
aſter they are hatched, run after their parents, who 
are very artful in deceiving ſuch as are ſearch+ 
ing for their young. As ſoon as the female per- 
ceives theſe enemies, ſhe leaves her neſt and runs 


with 
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with a ſcreaming noiſe and flies atound their heads. 
She cries the moſt, and ſeems the moſt- alarmed, 
when they are not,yery near the-neſt, - Sometimes 
too ſhe will run along limping, as if ſhe were lame, 
to draw them tom the young. The little ones on 
the firſt alarm, lie quite ſti} and cloſe to ghe 
ground; and it is at any time very difficult to take 
them, without a dog, becauſe they kun fo. faſt, 
In July they moult, or get new feathers; about 
that time all the Lapwings belonging toa marſh, get 
together: they join the flocks of the neighbouring: 
marſhes, and in a few days they increaſe to the 
number of five or ſix hundred: they ſkim along 
the air, or wander in the meadows; and after rains 
they frequent ground that is plowed; to look for 
worms. When they are in flocks they do not 
ſtay long in any place, indeed they cannot, for 
they very ſoon deſtroy all the worms nn 
odliged to ſeek another ſpot. | * 
In the month of October they are 2 for 
then they find worms in the greateſt plenty. - 
In Champagne, in France; they take great num - 
bers of Lapwings in nets, by means of a looking- 
glaſs ;- they take them into a meadow, and place 
between the nets ſome Lapwings that are ſtuffed, 
| and one or two of the birds alive; to call the others, | 
| or elſe the bird-catcher is hid and imitates their 4 
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cry, and the whole flock is deceived. and alights in 
the nets, * 
Lapwings are well covered with feathers and 
down; they have a creſt of ſive or ſix delicate 
narrow feathers, of a beautiful black, the two 
uppermoſt cover the others, and are much longer. 
The creſt does not grow from the forchead, but 
from the back part of the head. 
Lapwings may be tamed; they will ear kama 
heart chopped ſmall; ang 
gardens to deſtroy the worms. 
The Hebridal Turnſtone is adother Tringaz 
its forchead, throat and ſtomach are white ; the 
breaft is black, and the neck is ſurrounded by a 
black collar; the back is mixed with black; its 
legs are ſhort and of a full orange or red colour; 

This bird is called the Turnſtone, becauſe it 
turns the ſtones by the water-ſide, to find the 
worms and the inſets which may be under them 
upon theſe the Turnſtone feeds, 
_ - Cateſby ſays, when he was at ſea, 40 leagues, 
or 120 miles from Florida, a bird flew on board 
the ſhip, and was caught ; he was very expert ig 
turning ſtones; he only uſed the upper part of his 
bill, and yet he very readily turned over ſtones 
which weighed three pounds. 
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Turnſlones) e fd 0 America, and way 
Europe: they appear in flocks on the Weſtern 
coaſt of England. They make a flight neſt on 
the ground, lay four eggs, and hatch early. 

"The ſtriated Sandpiper is another Tringa; its 


legs and the bow of its beak are yellow; the tall 
feathers are white, barred with brown; the wing- 


feathers ſome are black, ſome tipped with white, 


and ſome white, barred with black, It inhabits * 


the Northern parts of Europe, and runs backwards 
and forwards on the beach, as the waves come 
near to, or go back from the ſhore : it feeds on 
ſuch inſets as the ſea leaves behind. It oſten 
ſkims near the ſurface of the water, like a Swal- 
low, and feeds on inſects: it riſes and falls with the 


waves, but is careful never to touch them. In 


breeding time it comes within the ſhore: it lays 
four or five eggs; twitters like a Swallow; is 
{aid to be good food; and its feathers are uſeT in 
pillows and beds. 4 

The Purre is another ſpecies of Sandpiper; it 
is common in America. In winter it is found in 
England. It flies in large circles, and one part 


of the cirele is mann other ones | 


the land. 


The Green Sandpiper is a very beautiful birds $ + 


the head and hind part of the neck are of a brown=- 


Cs iſh 
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iſh aſh-colour, ftreaked with white; the back is 
of a : dufky green, gloſſy like filk ; the tomach and 
outer tail-feathers are white; the legs axe 1 a 


IF lead colour. 
Green Sandpipers frequent little fireams of 
freſh water: they run along the ſhore, or ſkim 


along the ſurface of the water. They make a 
noiſe when they riſe, and whilſt they fly flap their 
wings now and then. The Green Sandpiper 


plunges into the water, ſometimes, when it is 
purſued. Small Buzzards frequently chace it; 
ſometimes they ſurprize it whilſt it reſts itſelf 
on the banks of the water, or as it is ſeeking for 


its food; for Sandpipers have no ſentinels to 


watch for them as many birds have who fly in flocks, 
and for that reaſon they are more eaſily deſtroyed 


by the fowler : each lives alone in the little diſtri 


that he bas choſen, by the ſide of the ſtream; 
Though they live lonely in the ſummer, when 
they move from one country to another, they fly 


in little flocks of five or fix, and are heard in the 


air; when the nights are ſtill, They frequent too 
the mouths of rivers, and following the waves, 


| feed upon little worms, or the ſpawn of fiſh, which 


they find on the ſand, 

- * The Sandpiper is very nice food,/though i it has 
een de,, ung a my ag: 91 
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The common Sandpiper has a flight brown bill . W 
the legs are of, a greeniſh-brown; the body aſh- | 
coloured, with black ſpots, white beneath; three 
tail-feathers on the outſide white, the middle tail- 
feathers brown, It flirts its tail as it walks like 
8, the Water2wagtail: it lives lonely, by the water 
ſide, and in its manner very, much reſembles the 
Green Sandpiper. 
The Knot is another of the Tringa genus; its i 
bill is ſlender, and, as well as the legs, of a duſky- 1 
aſh colour; the eye-brow, the ſtreaks upon the 
wings, and the outer tail-feathers are white ; the 
lower part of the back dark aſh- colour, mixed 
with white, forming ſpots Iixe ereſcents, or half 
moons. They come into Eincolnſhire at te 
beginning of winter, and ſtay there two or three: © 
months, They fly in flocks, and keep near the l 
ſea-ſhore.. They may be fattened with bread and 
milk, and are very nice food. They are taken in | 
nets, and are decoyed into them by ſtales, or: 
pieces of wood painted like the Knots themſelyes,. ' | 
There are many other ſpecies of the Tringa, | 
but their manners and way of living are e very | 
much like thoſe alread y deſcribed. 
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The beak is ſlender and blunt. 
The noftrils.are narrow. 
They have, theee toes, and their feet are e formed for 
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LOVERS appear in great EDT Toney in the 
Provinces of France, during the rains in 
Autumn. They frequent low, and moiſt, and 
marſhy ſituations, where they ſeek for worms and 


inſets. Every morning they go to the water to 
' waſh their bills and their feet, which muſt be 


clogged with dirt in their ſearch for food, 
They ſtrike the ground with their feet, to make 
the worms come out upon the ſurface ; and they 


ſeize them with their beaks, even before they are 


entirely out of the earth. It is very probable that 
they can faſt a long while : a Gentleman kept one 
fourteen days, and all that time he only drank a 
little water, and. ſwallowed a few grains of ſand. 
They ſeldom ſtay more than twenty-four hours in 
one place, for they come in great flocks, and ſoon 
deſtroy all the worms; this obliges them to ſeek 
another ſituation ; and as ſoon as the ſnow appears 


they almoſt all fly away to milder climates, 
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there are ſeldom leſs than fifty in a flock, _ Whilſt 
they are on the ground, they are in conſtant mo- 


tion, always ſeeking for worms. Several of them 


ſtand ſentinel, or watch, whilſt the reſt are em- 
ployed in feeding. On the leaſt danger theſe 


ſentinets make a ſhrill noiſe, and at that ſignal they 


all fly away, They fly with the wind, and their 


manner of flying is very ſingular. They range 


themſelyes in a line, not in length, one after 


another, but in rank, or ſide by fide, ſo that they _ 


form narrow lines in the air of a great extent; 
ſometimes ſeveral of theſe lines are ſeen at once. 


When the Plovers are on the ground, they - 


run much, and very faſt. They continue in flocks 
all the day, and only ſeparate at night: every one 
rooſts on a little ſpot by itſelf; but by day break, 


that which awakes firſt, or that which is the moſt | 


induſtrious, calls the reſt, They all come toge- 
ther at this call. This is the time which the 
fowlers chuſe to endeavour to take them. Before 
day they ſtretch a long net juſt oppoſite the ſpot 
where they obſerved the plovers rooſt the evening 
before. The fowlers ſurround them in conſider- 


able numbers; and when the Plover, who awakes 


firſt, aun n 
n 


They come back in the Spring, but always in 3 
flocks.” A Plover is ſeldom: ſeen alone; indeed, 
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ground to give the Plovers an opportunity of 


flocking together. As ſoon as they are collected, 
the fowlers riſe from the ground, make a great 
noiſe, and throw their ſticks up in the air; the 
Plovers are affrighted, take to their wings, and 
| kim low, juſt above the ground, and fo ſtrike 
againſt the net, which is immediately let fall upon 
them. Frequently the whole flock is taken. But 
one fowler alone, in a more eaſy manner, ſome- 
times takes a conſiderable number; he conceals 
himſelf behind his net, and with a bird-call, made 
of bark, he imitates the cry of the NY and. 
draws them into his ſnare. 

Plovers inhabit England the whole year: in 
France they ſtay but a little while; they diſappear 
as ſoon as the ſnow begins to fall; they return in 
the Spring for a ſhort time only, for in the Sum- 
mer they go into more northern climates to- 
breed. SY 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of the. Charardrius. 
The ringed Plover is one ſpecies: it is found in 
both Continents, from Siberia to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and, from the Straits of NE; to Hud- 
fon's Bay; in America, | 

The Ringed Plovers live near the Ca- 


And follow the tides: they run very faſt upon the 


e and take ſhort lights, and twitter loud; if 
=o 


- 
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they are much diſturbed they either fly away, or 


creep into ſome hole until the danger be over. 
They come to England in the Spring, and leave 


it in Autumn. They lay four eggs, under 


ſome ſhelter on the ground, for they make no neſt; 
and the young cannot begin w fly until they are 
a month or five weeks old. The parent birds 
take much pains to miſlead thoſe who are ſearch- 
ing for their neſt, 3 
The noiſy Plover is anotherſpities} ; it is 5 about 
the ſize of a Snipe; it is only found in America. 
The fowlers very much diſlike. this bird, becauſe 
the moment any perſon comes in fight he 


ſets up a great noiſe, which gives the alarm to all 


the birds that are near, and they fly dos. * * 
appoint the fowler. 


The Alexandrian and Egyptian Plovers are two | 


other ſpecies; they both inhabit Egypt, and feed 
on ſmall.frogs and on inſets. 


The Dottrell is another ſpecies; it is very deli- 
cate food. It is found in the northern parts of 


Europe, from England to Sweden and Lapland. 


Dottrels migrate, or remove from the plains to 


the mountains, and back again to the plains, in 


April and in Auguſt. They feed on beetles, on 
worms, and on ſnails. © They are in great num- 
bers in the county of Norfolk, It is faid that 


they 
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they are ſometimes taken in the following man- 


ner: five or ſix fowlers ſet out together, and as 
ſoon as they ſee the Dottrels they fix their nets; 
then they go round, ſo that the birds may be be- 
tween ſome of them and the nets : they lightly 


rouſe the birds by ſtriking two ſtones,» or two 
pieces of wood, together. Theſe indolent Dot - 


trels awake, ſtretch out a leg, or a wing: the fowlers 
imitate them by ſtretching out a leg or an arm: 


they pretend to think that it amuſes the birds, and 


prevents their attending to the hets. The Dots 


trels then go away ſlowly from the fowlers, till 


they get to the net, which is ſuffered to fall upon 
them : but this method is now ie out of * 
and the fowlers ſhoot them. 

The great Plover is grey; the two firſt guill 
feathers are black, except in the middle; there 
they are white; the bill is ſharp and black; the 
feet are aſh-colour. The lower eye-lid is naked 
and clay-coloured; there is a little yellow line 
above and beneath the eyes, and a brown line from 


the beak, under the eyes, to the ears. 


The wings of theſe Plovers are very large; they 
riſe when the fowler is at a great diſtance, -eſpe= 
cially in the day, and then they fly very near the 
ground; they run upon moles, and in the fields, 
as faſt as a dog. After they have run a little, 

time 
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time they ſuddenly ſtop, and ſtand motionleſs; at 


the leaſt noiſe they keep cloſe to the ground. 
Flies, beetles, and little ſnails, with other inſets, 
ſuch as crickets, graſshoppers, &c. are their chief 
food ; ſometimes, too, they eat little WR and 
young Makes. ws 

The great Plovers, in the day time, are ſilent 
and ſolitary ; that is, they remain ſeparate: but in 
the evening their cry is heard at a great diſtance 
from the hills. They fly about then very ſwiftly, 
and come near our houſes. 

Theſe birds are wild and timorous, and ſo 


quick-ſighted, that they ſee the fowler and fly 


away from him before he can get within gun-ſhot 
of them. They ſeem all day long to keep ſtill 
through fear, It is ſaid that they are very reſtleſs 
and uneaſy juſt before a ſtorm. They keep this 
habit, as well as their fearfulneſs, even in n 


ment. 


Theſe birds differ in this reſpect from as. 
Plovers, that they only frequent dry and high 
places, They leave France in November; but 
before they ſet out they get together in flocks, of 
three or four hundred each, at the cry of one who 
calls them, and they all ſet out in the night. 


The _ 


/ 
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The female lays two orithice eggs on the bare 
.._ ground, amongſt the ſtones, or in a lictle e 
Which ſhe forms in the ſanc 
I The male aſſiſts the female - bird in the care of 
> the young, and in teaching them to know what is 

| Proper for their food. This education Continues 
ſome time, for though the young can follow their 
Parents almoſt as ſoon as they are hatched, it is a 

long time o before their wa are — enough for 
Aying. 
The great Plovers are found in England, but 
| hag in the more northern parts of Europe. 

The long-legged Plover is white ; the back and 
beak are both black; the beak is longer than 0 | 
head; the legs are red and very long. . 

The legs of this Plover are ſo long, and wad, 
that it can walk but flowly, and with difficulty; 
but it can fly very well, for its wings are long and 
reach beyond the tail. It is not a very common 
bird in England. Its food is principally flies; 
it is found in the marſhes in Egypt, in October, 
and near the ſalt lakes, and on the ſhore of the 
Caſpian ſea, in the Eaſt Indies, and in ſome parts 
of America. 

The Spur-wiriged Plover' 8 breaſt;quill-feathers, 
and legs are black; the hind-part of the head is 
creſted ; the tail-feathers are half white ; and on 

| tho 
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AVOCE'TF. 
Prblghed June erer by Tor Solinfon N. Puke Church Yard, Londen. 
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the fore part of each wing, juſt within the bend, 
it has a black ſpur, about half an inch in length. 
It inhabits marſhy places, in lower Egypt, in the 
month of September; it is ſometimes called the 
Dominfcan, becauſe the colours of its plumage 

are thought to de ny. e like "ip ws of * 
Dominicans. 

The: Dominicans are a reli gious ewes 
ſociety of men, and like many other: 2 
wan wear a n dreſs, | 


It 


% 
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— beak is 1 depreſſed ſlender, bent F Gl 
pointed, and «he point is flexible, or eaſily bent. 77 


The noſtrils are narrow and pervious. 
The fect are webbed, and it has three toes ben., 
the * toe is very ſmall. h 


OST birds with added feet have 1050 

A. legs, it is not however the caſe with the 
Avocet, for his legs are very long. But this is 
not the moſt remarkable appearance in the Avocet, 
for its beak is bent — is very tender, thin, 


- 
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and weak, and almoſt like ſkin at the point: it is 
compreſſed horizontally, or flattened. It frequents 
the ſea-ſhore, and ſeeks in the foam of the waves the 
| ſpawn of fiſh, which ſeems to be its principal food; 
perhaps, indeed, it may feed upon worms: it 
ſeems to prefer thoſe fituations where rivers run 
into the ſea. The plumage on the fore-part is of 
a beautiful white, on the back, or, rather, on the 
wings, it is intermixed with black; the tail is 
white, the beak black; and the legs are blue. 
The Avocet from the length of its legs, runs 
along the ground when it is covered five or fix 
inches deep Wich water: but where the water is 
deeper it is obliged to ſwim. It is a very lively 
bird, and quick in all its motions. It ſtays but a 
little while in a place, and often goes away the 
| day after it comes. The Avocet, for that reaſon, 
is not very eaſily taken. : " _ 
The lower part of the back of the Avocet is 
often a little clotted with dirt, and the feathers 
near the tail ſeem a little worn, as though they 
were rubbed; it is very probable that it may 
wipe the beak on its feathers, and reſt it upon the 
back, when it ſleeps, as Pigeons ſupport theirs - 
on their breaſts. 
The Avocet ayoids all-ſnares, and i is "eye dit 


f cult to be taken alive. 
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Genus t.. HEMATOPUS. o 
rar OYSTER-CATCHER. 


The beak is long, compreſſed ide ways, and wedge- 
ſhaped at the point, 


The tongue ehh one think the length of the bill. 

The noſtrils are narrow. 

The feet formed toe + e with three toes 
divided. 


HE Oyſter- catcher feeds upon FRE 

oyſters, limpets, and other ſhell-fſh, which 
he picks up near the fea. He always confines * 
himſelf to the ſhore and the ſand-banks that are 
" uncovered, when the tide is out, and follows the 
ebb : and he never wanders far, either from the 
land or from the rocks. 

Theſe birds are ſometimes called Sea-pies, not 
only becauſe their plumage is black and white, 
but becauſe, like the Magpye, they are continu- 
ally making a noiſe, eſpecially when they are in 
flocks : this ſharp and quick cry is repeated con- 
ſtantly, either when they are at reſt, or when 
they fly. 


\ 
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The Oyſter-catcher is about the fize of ab 


Royſton Crow; its bill is about four inches long 
it is contracted or narrowed, and as it were com- 
= preſſed above the noftrils and flattened at the ſides, 
in the form of an hatchet. This is a very odd 
form, and makes the beak very proper for ſeparat- 
ing oyſters, limpets, and other ſhell-fiſh, from the 
rocks, upon which theſe birds feed: When'it ſees 


an oyſter gape wide enough, it immediately puts 


in its bill and takes out the iſh. _ 

The Oyſter-catchers have but three toes, ad 
ſcarcely any membrane between, yet they frequent 
the ſea-ſhores, and ſometimes ſwim upon the ſea, 


They do not ſeem to labour when they are upbn 
the water, but ſuffer themſelves to be toſſed by 


the waves; yet they are not afraid of meeting 
them, and can leave the ſea when they pleaſe, 


A Gentleman kept one of theſe birds more than 
two months in his garden; it fed upon earth- 


worms chiefly, but would eat raw meat, and even 


bread, which it ſeemed to like very well; it would 


drink either freſh-or falt water, without ſeeming 


to prefer one to the other. Yet Oyſter- catehets 


always live in the neighbourhood of the ſea. 


The Oyſter-catcher makes no neſt; but lays its 
eggs on the bare ſand, out of the reach of the tide,” 
It lays four or five eggs, and it is about three 


weeks 
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weeks before theſe eggs are hatched. The female 
bird does not fit cloſe, like many water-fowl; ſue 
leaves the eggs about ten o'clock in the morning, 
and does not return until about three in the after- 
noon: ſhe ſuffers the eggs to be wm by the 
ſun in the middle of the day. 1 2 

The little Oyſter-catchers, as ſoon as they 
leave the ſhell, are covered with a black down: 
they can run in a few days; and then they hide 
themſelves ſo well in the tufts of graſs, or other 
herbage, that it is very difficult to find them. 

The beak and feet of the FE EY are of 
a beautiful red, like coral. 

The outer and middle toes of the Oyſter- catcher 
are united until the firſt joint, by a little web, or 
ſkin, and they are all bordered with a membrane. 
The legs are ftrong and thick, and the feet are 
remarkable for the rough and ſcaly ſkin which 
covers them, The eyelids are red, and under 
each eye is a little white ſpot. * _ neek, 
and ſhoulders are black. 

Though. Oyſter-catchers - be very wild in 
flocks, yet they are eaſilytamed when taken young: 
they have been kept ſo a long time. In the day 
they frequented ponds and ditches, but they would 
return of their own accord at night, _ n 5 
the ducks and the poultry. 
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Tu COOT. 


The beak is convex, ſhort, and thick; the upper mandi- 
ble has 3 callous or hard ſubſtance, which reaches up the 
roche | | 

The tower mandible iz gibbous near the point. 4 


The noſtrils are oblong and pervious, 
The forchead bare, 


Some birds of this genus i dan bbc, — 
pinnated, or with ſcalloped membranes by the fide of each | 
toe; in others the toes are divided to their beginning. 


HOUGH the feet of the Coot be not 
entirely palmated, or webbed, there are 
ſcarcely any birds that ſwim better, or 

that ſtay longer on the water, except the Divers. 

Coots are. very ſeldom ſeen on land; if ac- 
e one ſhould be found there, it ſeems ſo 
a." A2 much 
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much out of its element, and feels ſo aukward, 
Hat it will ſuffer itſelf to be caught by the hand. | 
They remain all day long upon pools, which 


they prefer to -rivers ; they only ſet their fee | ' 
upon land to walk from one pool to another; and : 
| when the pools are diſtant, they fly there ; their i 
P® © flight is very high, and generally in the night, ſ 
= Coots, like many other water-fowl, ſee well 
; with little light. The old ones moſtly feed in 2 
; the night. "They remain' concealed amongſt the t 
ruſhes the greater part of the day; and when fe 
they are diſturbed they hide themſelves, and even n 
plunge into the mud, rather than fly away. It * 
ſeems as though they began their flight with ſome tc 
difficulty, they are ſo unwilling to riſe either from nd 
the land or from the water. | ar 
Young Coots are leſs fearful of danger, and pa 
leſs careful: they appear at all hours in the p 
day: they ſport, raiſing themſelves upright one thi 
= oppoſite to the other, leaping out of the wa- a | 
= ter, and falling back again. They ſuffer the the 
| . fowler to come near, yet they keep their eyes upon 
| him, and dive the very inſtant they ſee the flaſh of Bu 
the powder, ſo as often to eſcape the ſhot. | aw 
But later in the ſeaſon, when the Coots have me 


_ Jeft the ſmall pools, and are collected into conſider- by. 
* 4 COON able tha 
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able flocks on the larger pools, then the fowlers 
kill great numbers, and this is their method. 

They get into | ſeveral little boats, which 
they place in a line all the breadth of the pool. 
This little fleet moves forwards, and drives before 
it the flock of Coots, ſo as to croud them into 
ſome little. inlet. | 

The Coots, then preſſed To fear and l * 
all take Ming at once, and fly over the heads of | 
the fowlers to get back into the pool. Ihe 
fowlers ſire their guns that inſtant, and great 
numbers are killed. Then they row back to 
where the remainder of the Coots are de d 
together; and what is very ſtrange, neither the 
noiſe and the fire of the guns, nor the appear- 
ance of the boats, nor the death of their com- 
panions, make them then fly from the pool. 
They wait until the night, then they moſtly leave 
the place where their flock bas ſo much ſuffered : 
a few ſtragglers however may ſometimes be ſeen 
the next day. g 

Theſe indolent birds have many enemies: the. _ 
Buzzards deſtroy many of their eggs, and carry 
away many of their young ; they are hunted by 
men and dogs, and deſtroyed by otters, as well as 
by kites and falcons. This muſt be the reaſon 
that they increaſe ſo little, for the Coot lays 18 

A3 | or 
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or 20 eggs, and when the firſt are deſtroyed, 
oftentimes the mother will again lay 10 or 12 
more. She makes her.neft in a ſituation. that is 
 overflown, and covered with dead reeds. | She 
chuſes a tuft of them, upon theſe ſhe heaps ſtill 
more, and this maſs is raiſed above the water; it 
is lined in the hollow part with dry graſs and the 
tops of reeds, which makes a neſt fo large, that it 
may be ſeen from a diſtance. The female fits 
about 22 or 23 days, and ſo ſoon as the little 
ones are hatched, they ſpring out of the neſt, 
and never return into it again. The mother 
does not brood them under her wings; they lie 
amongſt the ruſhes all round her. She takes 
them ſoon to the water, and they ſwim and dive 
very well. $5 1 f —n 
At this early age they are covered with a 
blackiſh ſmoke- coloured down. This is the time 
that birds of prey deſtroy ſuch numbers of them; 
they often take away the mother and the young. 
Old Coots, who have often loſt their broods, 
grow wiſe ; they make their neſt along the ſhore, 
among the flags, where it is much better con- 


cealed: they keep their little ones in theſe cloſe 


places, overgrown with tall plants. Theſe are 
the broods that are ſaved, for fo many of the 
ah C 
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others are deſtroyed, that a tenth b 
eſcapes from birds of prey. 

Coots are found in every part of Europe, 
from Italy to Sweden; in Siberia, Perſia, China, 

and moſt parts of Aſia. They are found. too in 
Jamaica and Carolina, and in. other N of: 
North- America, 

The Indians in the neighbourhood of Niagara 
dreſs theit ſkins, and uſe them for pouches. Nia- 
gara is in North-America, and is perhaps che 
largeſt waterfall in the world, 

The forehead of the common Coot is . as 
far as the crown, and covered with a bluiſh white 
ſkin, which becomes reddiſh in the breeding ſea-, 
ſon. All the plumage is furniſhed with a thick 
down, covered with cloſe but fine feathers, of a 
bluiſh black colour. Each toe is ſurrounded with 
a ſcallopped membrane, or ſkin; it runs and 
ſwims upon the water, t is found in Europe i in 
marſhy parts. f 

The food of Coots is ſmall fiſh and water- 
inſects; ſometimes they eat the roots of the bull- 
ruſh, and feed their young ones with them. 

Coots frequently make their neſts among the 
ruſhes, with graſs and reeds, to float * the 
water, and to riſe and fall with it, 
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The greater, Coot has a white forehead, red 
circles, or garters above the knees, the feet pin- 
| nated, and the body black. In every other re- 


ſpect it is like the common Coot, only . its 
body is larger. 
M. Buffon had-one of theſe in confinement; 
blaſt of wind had blown it among ſome vines; it 
would not take any kind of food that was pre- 
pared for it, ſuch as bread, cheeſe, or meat, either 


dreſſed or raw: it refuſed worms and little frogs, 


either dead or living; ſo bread n in water 
Was forced into its bill. f 
It liked very much to ſtand in a pan full of 


water; it would continue there for hours; when 


it was out of the water, it always tried to hide it- 


ſelf. It was not ill- natured, but ſuffered itſelf to 


be taken, only ſlightly ſtriking with the beak the 


hand that attempted to catch it, but ſo gently, as 
ſcarcely to make a mark upon the fkin. It did 
not ſeem angry or impatient, nor did it try to 


eſcape: but perhaps this ſtupid ſtillneſs was cauſed 
by confinement, for it appeared both deaf and 
ſilent; it never uttered any cry; and whatever 
noiſe was made cloſe to its ear, it ſeemed to take 
no notice of it. | | 


- There 
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There are ſeveral ſpecies of the Fulica, 1 
The brown Gallinule is one ſpecies. * The fore- 
head is yellow, and it has a yellow circle or garter 
above the knee; the feet are divided to the-be- 
ginning; the body is duſky, or olive brown. 
This bird is found in France. M. Buffon 
kept one confined for eighteen days; it took no 
other food than water; it was kept in a little 
place, where the light was let in through twWo 
panes of glaſs in the door; every morning, as 
ſoon as it was light, it flew frequently againſt the 
glaſs; the reſt of the time it endeavoured to hide 
itſelf as much as poſſible : it pecked with its bill 
when it was attempted to be taken in the hand, 
but the ſtrokes were not violent. In this cruel 
priſon it made no noiſe ; indeed theſe birds are in 
general very filent, and ſome have thought that 
they are not able to make any noiſe, but this is 
not the cale. In the neighbourhood of Venice 
they are taken with hawks: ſeveral: men wade: 
among the marſhes, and drive them from the 
buſhes and the places where they lurk; Wwhilſt 
other perſons are watching with hawks, and ſo 
ſoon as the Gallinule takes wings oy let theſe 
hawks fly after them, 1 os 
The common Gallinule's forchead-is yellow; 3 
it = red circles or garters above the knees; the 
R toes 
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ct½aoes are ſingle, or without webs, though they are 
broad and flat; the legs are of a yelllowiſh green; 


the beak is yellow, at the baſe reddiſh; the body 


| | black; it has white feathers behind on each fide, 


which it often ſhews when it is on the water. 
The forehead of the common Gallinule is bare 
of feathers, and covered with a thick membrane: 
when it flies its legs hang down behind. It fre- 
quents the water, but does not ſwim very much, 
unleſs it be to go from one bank to another. The 
greateſt part of the day it is hid under the roots 


of alders or willows ; it is only in the evening 


that it is ſeen upon the water; it frequents 


| marſhes leſs than running ſtreams and pools ; it 


makes a large neſt of reeds and ruſhes interwoven, 
The female bird leaves the neſt every evening, 
but firſt covers the eggs with blades of reeds and 
plants, 'The moment the young are hatched they 
run and follow their mother to the water: the 
mother, for this reaſon perhaps, always builds her 
neſt near the water edge. She takes very great 
care of her young the little time they have occa- 
fron for. her help; for they are ſoon capable of 
providing for themſelves. The parent then lays 
again, and ſometimes hatches three times in a 
year. They feed on ſmall fiſh and water plants. 
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In Duſky Bay, in New Zealand, 'Galligules- 
were ſo tame that they ſtood Mill, and looked at 
the ſailors, and ſuffered them to come near enough 
to kill them with ſticks. New Zealand is a 
newly-diſcovered country, and the poor birds there 
do not yet know how very want@n and crue] men 
frequently are. | | 
The purple Gallinule's forehead is bare and red; 
it has many circles or garters; its feet are divided; 
the body is greeniſh, beneath of a violet colour. 
The purple Gallinule can live both upon Mnd 
and in water; he eats fruit, and meatgund fiſh, 
and is eaſily tamed ; his carriage is noble, his 
form beautiful, his plumage” brilliant, that is, 
ſhining ; the colours are purple gloſſed with blue, 
and green gloſſed with the colour of the emerald. 
Like the cock he ſcratches the ground, yet he 
uſes one of his feet like a hand, to carry his food 
to his mouth. He has learned this habit beCauſe 
it is convenient to him for his. neck is ſhort and 
his legs are long: this muſt make it painful to 
him to pick up any thing from the ground with 
his bead | 06, BEE | 
The Romans were ſo much pleaſed with the 
beauty of this bird, that they never fed upon it, 
but brought it from Lybia, a part of Africa, now 
called Barca, and part of Barbary, to keep it in 
e B k their 
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a their temples and palaces, ond wy * it to 


1 its liberty. 


The purple Gallinule is very ark and inno- 
cent, at the ſame time timid and affectionate, It 


likes to be alone, and endeavours to conceal ite» * 
ſelf whilſt it ea; at the approach of any per- 


ſon it cries through fear; its voice at firſt is 


weak, then ſhrill, and finiſhes with three dull 


notes which ſeem ſtifled. When pleaſed his cries 
are leſs loud and ſoſter; he prefers fruit and roots, 
ani particularly endive; but he eats fiſh with ftill 
more pleaſure ; he often dips his fogd in water, 
he takes it in his foot, moves it àbout between his 
toes, and eats it by breaking off little piece one 


after another. 


His blue and downy plumage is ſtill more 
beautiful from its gloſſineſs; his long legs, the 
ſpot on the crown of his head, and the root of 


his bill, are of a beautiful red; the tüft of white 


feathers under his tail en the plendor: of its 


elegant blue. 


= 


The purple Gallinule is found chiefly. in Africa, 
and near the Caſpian Sea, and is uſe warm 
ſituations; yet it might Pg eaſily be Games 
and bred in England; | 

A gentleman in France had a pair in an aviary; 
they made a neſt, both the male and female aſ- 

8 8 . Aw 3 
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ade: it was built upon a wall above the ground 
with twigs and ſtraw; the female laid fix eggs, 
but as ſhe did not fit very cloſe, they were put 
under a common hen, but were not hatched. | : 

Linnæus places the Coot and the Gallinule 
under the Genus Fulica. There are other na- 
tural hiſtorians who divide them into two genera, 
that is, families; and the difference between them 
is this, in the Coot the feet are pinnated, or 
each toe is ſurrounded by a web; in the Gall- 
uule, the toes are divided to the beginning. 
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The beak is 1 8 a little — 7 or h ry 9 
The noſtrils are oval, 9 5 prey near the middle of 


beak, 
The al cw that is, warty. | 
The wings are armed on the front with one or more an 


, 


H ERE are ſeveral ſpecies of the —— 
one that is found in Senegal, and that is 
placed by ſome writers among the Tringa Genus, | 
has red legs; its claws are of a moderate length; 
the warty ſkin on its forehead, or at the baſe of 
the 
*; 
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the beak! and the beak, are of a clay colour; the 
.. forehead is white; the throat and quill feathers, 
and the ſecond feathers are white at the tip the tail 
half way from the baſe is of a dingy white, the 
reſt black, with pale reddiſh tips. This Parra of 
Senegal, called the Senegal Sandpiper, has a little 
horny black ſpur on the joint of each of his wings. 
423 negroes call theſe birds Net Net; the 
French call them Screamers. Mr. * Adaiifort ſays, 
the moment they ſee a man, they flutter round 
him, and ſcream as loud as they, can; this gives 
an alarm to all the birds that are Vubin hearing, 
and they immediately fly away; for this reaſon 
fowlers very much diſlike the Sereamer. 
The Jacana of Brazil, or the Cheſnut Jacana, 
is another ſpecies of the Parra; he has ſpurs on 
his wings, and a Kind of flap of ſkin'on the fore 
part of his head, and one on each fide of the baſe 
of the beak. His toes and nails are extremely 
long; the toe behind is as long as the middle toe 
before; his nails are ſtrait, round, and ſharp, like 
+ needles; for this reaſon, perhaps, the bird has by 
ſome been called the Surgeon. *This ſpecies is 
' common in Brazil and other parts of South Ame- 
rica: though its legs be long, its body is not fo 
large as a pigeon's; it frequents marſhy places, 
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the, files: of ponds and en eee | 
up to the thighs in water. 

The Jacanas of Brazil "a go in Wee 
and when any accident ſeparates them, \they-call 
to one another. They are very wild ; a fowler 
cannot come near them but by uſing ſome con- 
trivance, by covering himſelf with leaves, or con- 
ccaling himſelf behind buſhes or reeds 

They fly very fwiftly, but not very high; their 
cry is ſharp and- ſhrill, and may be heard at a 
diſtance, Poultry are ſometimes terrified” at it; 
perhaps they miſtake it for the cry of a bird of 
prey; but this is far from the caſe, for though Ja- 
canas be provided with arms, they are of a gentle 
diſpoſition,” and only uſe them in their own de- 
fence. They are ſeen in the greateſt numbers in 
rainy ſeaſons: they are moſtly in pairs; but ſomes. 
times appear in flocks of twenty or thirty. They 
feed on ſmall fiſh, and on aquatic or water inſets, 
and they are eſteemed good food. They hide 
themſelves among the ruſhes. 

The faithful Jacana has very Jong toes; its 
feet are yellowiſh, and it has a creſt of blackiſh 
teathers about three inches long, which hang down 
behind its head. Its body is the ſize of that of a 
cock's, and eighteen inches high from the ground; 
nm An with grey; 
the- 
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the ſtomach leſs black; the beak is conic, a little 
bent, and of a dingy white colour ; the upper 
mandible is like that of a cock; the noſtrils are 
oblong, open, and pervious ; a red membrane, or 
ſkin, extends on each ſide, from the baſe of the 
beak to the temples. In the middle of this are 
placed the eyes; the irides, or the circles round 
the pupil, are brown. The neck is covered with a 
ſhort and thick black down, but not with feathers ; 
on the lower part of the head, on the temples, and 
below the beak; it is white, for about the breadth 
of one inch ; the forehead and back part of the 
head are covered with real feathers of the fame 
colour as the body, but lefs dark. The creſt con- 
ſiſts of about twelve feathers, about three inches 
in length, blackiſh; and they grow very ſtraight 
dut from the place from whence they ſpring, but 
"they lean towards the body ; they riſe out of the 
lower part of the head, where the down ends. 
The thighs are half bare and thick ; the knees 
are very thick and ſwelling, like a knot; the feet 
have four tocs, divided, and of the fame colour; 
the toes are thick, and fo very long, as to inter- 
fere, that is, to entangle with one another in 
walking. The tail is ſhort. | 
This Jacana inhabits rivers, lakes, and * 
ſituations, near the river Cinu, about thirty 
leagues, 
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na or ninety; miles, from Carthagena, in 
Terra Firma, in South America: it eats vegeta- 
bles; its carriage, that is, its walk, is flow and 
ſolemn ; it flies with, great eaſe and very ſwiſtly ; 
it cannot run, but with the aſſiſtance of its Wings. 
| If the ſkin be touched by the hand, although there 
| be a thick down under the feathers, a great crack- 
ling is perceived. This thick down makes the body 
ſo light, that the Jacana can ſwim” perfectly well, 
| though its toes be of ſo extraordinary a length 
; and quite divided : with theſe it can walk in deep 
. pools, where there are many weeds. In each 
wing it has two or three thick, hard, and ſharp- 
. ſpurs, about half an inch in length: they are con- 
; cealed, unleſs it be when its. wings, which are very 
. long and ſtrong, are ſpread to their utmoſt extent, 
C 
. 


and it is about to attack an enemy. This Jaca 
kills his enemies by ftriking them very violently 
with his wings. He has a ſtrong averſion to ra- 


5 pacious birds, that is, birds of prey; he attacks 

t them without provocation; he often flies to meet 

I them, and drives away a ſpecies of vulture that is 
frequent in South America. | 

N 'The es, whe hogs: e 


bers, have generally one of theſe Jacanas tame. - 
He conſtantly attends the flock committed to his 
care ; although he can fly, he never deſerts them, 
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= but returns home with them in the evening.” He 
_ . fuffers himſelf to be handled by a grown up per- 
ſon, and ſeldom hurts any body. Sometimes he 

- defends himſelf againſt children. His _ is "Ou | 
8 . and We . 
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af The beak is thickeſt at the baſe, compreſſed, Gi 
the upper part enn OY 
mandibles equal. / | | 
I The noſtrils are oval. 168 8 
Four toes, divided to their origin. 
* r * 
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HE Crake Gillinule, or Land Rail, is one 
of the Rallus Genus; his wings are of a 
£3 "reddiſh iron colour. 
In moift meadows, from the time that the grail. 

is grown high, until harveſt, a harſh cry of crake, 

| crake, ſeems to come from theithickeſt parts of 
_— the'graſs: it is a little like the noiſe that would 

de made by drawing the fingers along the teeth of 

a ſtrong comb. When we go towards this noiſe, 
* it ſeems to go from us, and we hear it again, 
5 perhaps, 


— 


perhaps, " ſteps further off: it is the Crake 
Gallinule that makes this noiſe., This bird . 


dom takes to his wings to eſcape, hut runs very  - 
ſwiftly; and as he paſſes through the thick my 


leaves a remarkable track behind. 

The Crake Gallinule lays eight or ten eggs; 
its neſt is hid among the thick graſs, and very dif- 
ficult to find: it is careleſsly made of moſs, os 


dried grals, and is generally placed in a little tuft 


of graſs, The young run ſo ſoon as they e 
hatched, follow their mother, and never leave the 


meadow until the mowing ſeaſon. The latter eggs 
are found by the mowers. The former brood 
immediately goes into the corn- fields. : 

When the ſpaniel diſcovers a Crake Gallinule; - 


it may be known by the eagerneſs of his purſuit, 


and the number of falſe ſtands that he makes; 


the bird ſometimes remains ſtill ſo long as to 55 


caught by the dog. Often too he ſtops ſhort, 


and as the dogs follow eagerly, they ſome- 
times paſs. over him, and loſe the ſcent. "The 
Gallinule takes the advantage of this miſtake of 


his enemy, and returns in the ſame track to de- 


ceive him, He does not uſe his wings, until 


the danger be very great ; he riſes high before he 
flies ſtraight forwards, and flies heavily, bit never 


very far. He is frequently ſeen to alight, but it 
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is in vain to ſeek him; before the fowler can come 
he has run to the diſtance of 100 yards. He 4 
makes amends for the flowneſs of his flying, 
by the ſwiftneſs with which he runs: for he 
| uſes his legs more than his wings. As he is 
covered by the graſs whilſt he lives in the mea- 
dows, he ſeldom riſes off the ground; but when 
the time of his paſſage is come, (for he is a bird 
| of paſſage) he ſeems to be ſupplied with unexpected 
ftrength. He takes his flight in the night, and 
going with the wind, attempts the paſſage of 
the Mediterranean Sea from ſonle of the ſouthern 
provinces of France. | I 7 
Theſe Gallinules, at one ſeaſon of the year, are 
found in Tartary; and the Tartars perceiving 
how heavily they fly, imagine that they go from 
one country to another by the affiſtance of the 
Cranes, and that each Crane takes a Gallinule on 
its back. This is a very firange and -childiſh 
fancy. : F . "05 
- They go into countries north of France to 
build their neſts, partly for food, and partly be- 
_ "cauſe they prefer. cool ſituations ; for although 
they eat ſeeds, particularly -broom ſeed, clover 
ſeed,” &c, and though they may be fattened in 
confinement upon millet ſeed and other grain, 
yet inſects, ſnails, and grubs, are their favourite 
5 4 food, 
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food, 4 nech for their young. Now theſe 


can only de found in moiſt ſituations; when | 
Gallinules are grown up, corn and other grain 


ſeem to agree with them very well, they are fat- 
tened with them, and are very delicate food. 
They are ſometimes decoyed to the net like the 
Quail, by imitating their cry crake, crake, either by 
ſawing with a knife upon a bone that is notched, 
or by means of a comb covered with paper. 


ſummer they are frequent in Ireland, in the He- 


when they firſt arrive in England they are lean, 
and weigh leſs than fix ounces ;z- but before they 
go away they weigh eight ounces, and the fat 
comes through their ſkin like oil when hey. are 
| killed. 


The Water Rail's wings are grey, with duſky 


and white the beak on the under part is red- 
diſh, the feet are greeniſh, the feathers * loft, 
and the irides are rel. 

The Water Rail runs by the fide of 1 
waters as faſt as the Land Rail runs along the 
"grabs; be is as unwilling. to leave the ground, 
and to take to 32 wings; he gives the fowler 


Theſe birds are common in England; in the 


brides, and the Ofkneys. They are always found 
in thoſe places that are frequented by Quails; 


| ſpots; the ſides of the body are barred with black 
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the ſame trouble, and is purſued by the dogs win 
' _ the ſame eagerneſs, and he flies only when the 
danger is very great. He is found during the 
greateſt part of Winter near ſprings that are 
not frozen; yet he has a ſeaſon for migrating, 
like the Land Rails, and in Spring and Autumn 
haas been ſeen paſſing over the iſland of Malta. 
A French gentleman endeavoured to bring 
- ſome up tame: they were very well for a ſhort 
time, but about a fortnight after they were taken, 
their long legs became paralytic, that is, they loſt 
the uſe of them; they could only drag themſelves 
along upon their knees, and ſoon after died. 
This ſpecies is common in England; it fre- 
quents the edges of ponds and rivulets that are 
well furniſhed with cover; whilſt it flies its legs 
hang down ; it frequently takes to the water, and 
_  Iwims tolerably well; and often runs on the ſur- 
Fer. if there be weeds to bear it up. 

The ſpotted Gallinule, or little Water Rail's 
forehead, and under part of its neck, is aſh-colour; 
the two intermediate tail-feathers are ſpotted with 

white; the beak and feet are a RO olive=Co0- 

It . its appearance in the fine ſeaſons 26 

mme common Water Rail, frequents pools and 


| 8 N and makes its neſt A the reeds ; the 
4 neſt 


0 1 1 . „ 
A e | 


are interwoven z one end is moored or faltened 


to the ſtalk of a reed, ſo that this little floating 
cradle may riſe and fall with the watet, and pet 
not be carried away. The female lays ſeven-or 
eight eggs; the little ones, when hatched; art 
entirely black. The. parent's care does not laſt 
long, for ſo ſoon as they axe hatched, they un, 


ſwim, and dive, and ſoon ni, each goes to 


live alone, » 

The little Water Rail, like the Bus Rails, is 
rouſed wich ſo much difficulty by the dogs, that 
the fowler may ſometimes. almoſt catch it in his 
hand, or beat it down with a ſtick: if it ſinds a 
buſh in its flight, it mounts upon it; and from 
this ſituation ſees the dogs paſs it, and loſe the 
ſcent. It plunges into the * and even . 
to eſcape an enemy, _ | 

The Soree Gallinule has black e near the 
baſe of its beak, the breaſt is lead-colour, the 
beak yellow, and legs greeniſh, It / inhabits 
North America, The Soree Gallinules become 
ſo fat in Autumn, that they cannot eſcape from - 
the Indians, who take great numbers by running 
wem down. They are very delicate food, and 
as much eſteemed in Virginia, as the rice birds. 
ue in Carolina, or Octolans in England. They 
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are only found in Virginia, about fix weeks ſrom 


© he latter end of September; at that time they 


frequent the marſhes in great numbers: they feed. 
on the wild oats; when they firſt come they are 
very lean, but they ſoon become ſo fat as not to 
be able to fly. In this ſtate” they fit upon the 
reeds; the Indians go out in carioes, an kill 
them with their paddles. 

The inhabitants of Virginia are ſo fond” of 
theſe birds, that they eat them at drenk{sP din- 
| Hers and ſupper.. ö | 
There is in Duſky Bay, in New Zealand, a 


125 Rall called the Troglodyte Rail; it is very much 


like our common fowl, it ſcratches the ground 
like them, and its wings are ſo ſhort, that it can- 
not well fly. It never takes the water, but is 
found on the ſea- beach and the 1 of. "I 
where it picks up worms. > 

\ Theſe Rails are often found at the roots of 
trees 3 they run into holes and buſhes to hide 
themſelves; they make a noiſe a little defore rain, 
and are fo tame, that they ſuffer themſelves to 
be beaten down with a ſtick. 

In South America, at Guiana, .and Conde 
there i is a Rail called the Kiolo, from the noiſe ih 
makes. In the day the Kiolos are | ſcattered 

5 . the buſhes, but in the evening, at ſun-ſet, 
. the 
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AG AMI. 
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OF IR 5 S. ; a, 
hey may a heard calling one another together 
before they go to rooſt. They make their neſts 


near the ground, between the forks of ſhrubs of 
a reddiſh plant, and with a covering on * 800 


which Wat out the rain. — 
„ „ 
Ack. „ et 5 Am 
Gewvs 36. P58 OPHI „ (IO 


Taz AG AMI, OR TRUMPETER, 


*1 


The bill is eptindvicatly conic, — e 
and the upper mandible is the longeſt. | * #2 
The noſtrils are oval and wide, ſunk 0 peryious. 0 
It has four toes on each foot, divided, three before and 
one behind; the hind toe ſmall, with a round protuberante 


{rhat is, a knob) beneath, e is at a le * frown 


the ground, | | * 
; 188 


1 HE Fa inhabits dry ant and 
thoſe foreſts that are on high ſituations; 
it is ſeldom ſeen in marſhes, or near the edge * 
the water. 7 

The Agami is hon twenty-two or n 
three inches long; its beak is like that of te 
common cock; the tail is ſhort, about three 
inches and a quarter long; the legs are about 
five inches high, and covered around with lice 
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ſcales, and the ſcales reach two inches above the 
knees, where there are no feathers; the head; the 
throat, and upper part of the neck, are covered. 
with a ſhort down, ee cloſe, and foft to the 
touch. Of 
The Agamilis ; remirhable for a very odd noiſe, 
which does not ſeem to come from the beak: 
indeed he firſt makes a noiſe from his bill, like the 
word ſcherck, two or three times repeated ; this 
is followed by a ſtrange noiſe from within, not 
much unlike the cooing of a! pigeon, or as if 
one ſaid tou, ſix or ſeven times, with the mouth 
hut, drawing out the laſt tou for ſome time, 
and lowering the note. It is a little like the 
noiſe Which the Dutch bakers make in a glaſs, 
0 tell their cuſtomers that they are taking their 
bread out of the oven. 

But there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that this noiſe 
does come from the beak very lightly opened; 
though there are inſtances in birds of noiſes that 
come from within, and are heard through the 
ſkin, whilſt the beak is ſhut, as the coor of 
Doves and the cry of the Hocco. 

When they are properly attended to, in a tame 
- Nate, they keep themſelves very neat: they often 
4 Gor the feathers of their wings and of their 

Bodies with their * when they 
11 


% 


0 R D 1 
fight, As leap one againſt 33 die wee: 


tions and the beating of their wings are violent. 2 


Their common food is grain, but they at are fond 
of fiſh, of meat, and of bread. Ls ' 
The Agami, when tamed, is ; very grateful and 


and fond; he knows his maſter or benefactor, that b | 


is, the e that is kind to him. 


Mr. Voſmaer, the gentleman who gives this : 
account, ſays, that he has found this himſelf: he. 


brought up one very young; in the morning) 
when he opened the cage, this affectionate bird 


ſprang towards him, with its wings e expanded, 


that is, ſpread, making that ſtrange kind of noiſe, {1 


both from its bill, and, as it were, from within, 
as if that were its manner of bidding him good 


morrow. He received his maſter in the ſame af- 85 


fectionate manner when he returned home, after 
being abſent. When he faw his maſter at a dif 


tance, he immediately ran to him, although he 


was in a boat; and the moment the gentleman 2D 


landed, the Agami behaved juſt in the ſame man- 
ner; but it was only to this Gentleman and nat 
to any body elſe. 

In its natural Rate, the Agami ;obabits the large 
foreſts in the warmer climates of America. He 
does not approach expoſed and open ſituations, 
B NB. meal 
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"Mill Jeſs places that are inhabited. In getierdl 


Agamiĩs are in flocks; they walk and run, and 


are very unwilling to fly: indeed they run very 
 Awiftly, but their flight is flow and heavy, for they | 


never riſe but a few feet above the cri in 


cn 


order to reſt upon low branches. 
When they are ſurprized, they run much more 


Frequently than they fly; __, ny make a * 


7 


cry, like a Turkey. 
They ſcratch the earth at the foot of large trees, 
to lay their eggs there; for they make no neſt: 


they lay from ten to ſixteen eggs. 


The young Agamis preſerve their down, of ra- 


ther their firſt pen feathers, longer than chickens, 
= or part idges. Theſe feathers are ſometimes | 


- two inches long ; ; and at that time the Agamis | 
look like beaſts, covered with hair, rather than 
birds. 

The young A gamis are not only cally tamed, 


but they are as fond of thoſe who take. care of 
them as the dog. They give the ſtrongeſt 
© proofs of their affection, for an Agami that is 


kept in the houſe comes to meet his maſter, ca- 


reſſes, follows him, or goes before him ; and ſhews 
every mark of joy when he goes with him, or ſees 

Him again, after a ſhort abſence, 45 
„ e When 


oF, BIEDS 


When he takes a'diſlike to any perſon, he necks” 
at his legs, and follows him to ſome diſtance, 
always ſhewing the fame marks of diſpleaſure *- 
he obeys his maſter, and comes to'thoſe who call 
him: he likes to be taken notice of, and offers” 
Lis head or his neck to be ſtroked, and when he” 
is uſed to theſe attentions, he expects them, and 
is troubleſome... He attends at table without be- 
ing called; before he feems to wilh for any thing! 
to eat, he drives away the cats and the dogs, and 
ſuffers no other favourite td be in the room 
and he is ſo bold and courageous that he never 
runs away. Dogs of a common fize genes” | 
rally yield to him at laſt, though they may con- 
tend for ſome time: he avoids the bite of the dog” 
by riſing, in the air, and immediately alights upon 
his enemy, and endeavours to peck his eyes 
when once he has got the better, he is ſo furious 
as to deſtroy the dog unleſs they be parted. 

The Agami, in his fondneſs to men, reſembles” 
the dog; and it is ſaid, that he learns fo eaſily,” 
that he might be taught to take care of a flock of” 
ſheep. He ſeems too to be very jealous, and 
often pecks the negroes, or thoſe ſervants, who at 
meal times go near his maſter. 

Agamis are not bad food when they are young; 
and a part of their plumage, the feathers of tha _ 
Ba: mec 
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2 7 neck and breaſt, which are of a'moſt beautiful | 

gloſſy blue, are preſerved for ornament. , 
There are many of the Agamis in the ſtreets 
of Cayenne, in South America; they wander out” 
of the town, and return again to their maſter's 
houſe. They are not afraid of birds of prey, and 
always maſter the poultry, 

They will feed like Chickens upon. grain, but 
they prefer worms and meat. 

Almoſt every one of theſe birds tales a ſancy 
to follow ſome perſon or other in the ſtreets, or 
out of the town ; and ſometimes thoſe whom they 
have never ſeen before: it is in vain for the 
perſon to attempt to hide himſelf, or go into a 
houſe, the Agami waits for him, ſometimes more 
than three hours, and ſtill continues to follow. 
_ . Mr. de la Borde ſays, that he has attempted to 
run away from an Agami, but the Agami ran {till 
faſter, and got before him; he ſtopped when the 
- Gentleman ſtopped. Mr. de la Borde mentions, 
that he knew one who followed all the ſtrangers 
whb came to its maſter's houſe : when they went 
into the garden he went with them, walked when 
they walked, and when they ſtopped he ſtood ſtill, 

It inhabits ſeveral parts of South America, 


we” Guiana, Surinam, and Amazonia, 
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Fax. BUSTARD. 


mia mandibleafthe; — eohyeth- ed 
The noſtrils are oval and open 


G N 36. G T R 
The tongue bifid or divided. (Lingaus ops), but other 


ſay 1 it is {loping on each fide near to the end, and pointed. 
Feet formed en rugnjags with only oy toes. 1 


| 
; 
- 
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H E Great Buſtard.— The head od throat 
= | of the male are creſted with feathers. Te 
outer or firſt quill feathers are black; the greater 
part of the ſecondary feathers, or thoſe that grow” 
on the ſecond joint of "the wing are white 3+ 
and it has twenty feathers in its tail, the two mid- L 
dle feathers are different from the reſt; its beak 
reſembles the Turkey's; its down is of 4 roſe” 
colour, and the lower part of the leg is naked.” 
Some of the Buſtard's feathers are prove 
the baſe and near the end, and the middle part of 
the feather is more firm. The beef and lower 
part of the leg are covered with ſcales ; the nails 
are convex both above and below; under the feet 
there is a callous knob, "OY en m bee 
pole of a heel. | 3 229 
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Juſt below the tongue, in the male, is a pouch £ 


that can contain ſeven pints: o& welds ſome lay 
ſeven quarts. 


The Buſtard fills this, and | BP it in \"Roep! 2. 
to uſe as he has occaſion; ſometimes per- 


haps for his young, for Buſtards frequent dry, 


ſituations. Sometimes too they ſpirt out this 


Water upon Hawks, when * are attacked by 


them. 
The Buſtards ſeed upon 1 grain, and all 


ſorts of ſeeds, upon Cabbage leaves, and the leaves 
of various plants, and upon worms and flugs. 


In the winter, when the ground is covered 


with ſnow, they eat the bark of trees, and they 


frequently ſwallow gravel or ſmall ſtones, a4 b 


Oſtriches and Poultry often do. 


The Buſtards build no neſt, they only dig 2, 
little hole in the ground, and lay two eggs: they. 
ſit thirty days, It is ſaid, when they TuſpeQ that 


- . their neſt is diſcovered, they carry away the eggs 


under their wings, but this is not very likely, 


They generally lay their eggs among corn, that 
the young may be near their food; and they 
prefer laying among oats, becauſe oats do not 


grow ſo high as to prevent their ſeeing to ſome 


- diſtance all round them. | : | 
, = q | | | The 


- 


* 


as, - 31RD 8. - 
The a ſometimes leaves ber eggs in 
ſearch of food! it is faid, that if any perſon in 
her abſence ſhould breathe upon the eggs, ſhe” 
immediately forſakes them. i 
Buſtards, though very large, are very fearfil x 
they are eſpecially afraid of dogs: and this co.. 
ardice is ſo great, that if they are ſlightly hurt, 
they die of fear: when they. are angry, they. 
ſwell Gut a piece pf looſe ſkin which is under 
their neck. 
When the Buſtard is 2 it runs very 
faſt and aps its wings, and goes ſeveral miles 
in this manner without ſtopping : but as it riſes * 
from the ground with great difficulty, and can- 
not perch upon trees, (perhaps for want of a - 
back foe) it is ſometimes c__ by greyhounds" 
and other dogs. | 
Buſtards are often taken by means of Hawks, 
and birds of prey, or caught in nets: They” .. 
are ſaid to be ſo fond of horſes, that by means 
of a hovſe they may be brought almoſt any” 
where, or by means of a man l rn LY 
horſe” s ſkin. ! Wo. | 
_ Elfen ſays, that in Ge Agen of Pont _ 
which is now in Turkey in Aſia, the foxes de 
ceive the Buſtards, by lying cloſe to the ground 9 
and raiſing their tails, * moring them Uko the. 
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neck of a bird; that the Buflards miſtake them 


for birds of their dyn Kind, and go towards them, 
and fo are caught. | . 
The foxes in Pontus muſt be very cunning, or 


© * the Buſtards very filly; or, what is more likely, 
- the perſon who told this ory muſt have been very 


credulous ; that is to ſay, diſpoſed to believe what 
is very unlikely to be true. | | 
Sometimes Buſtards go in flocks of forty r 


5 fifty, and do a great deal of miſchief i in the turnip 


fields, F. | 
They are found i in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 


but not in America. 


A Gentleman's Seryant in F rance, one morn- 
ing, when the- country was covered with. ſnow, 
found thirty Buſlards half frozen. | 

The Buſtard is very nice food. The fat is faid 
to make a very uſeful ointment, The quills are 


5 uſed for writing, like the quills of Swans and 
Geeſe, and fiſhermen uſe them for floats to their 


fiſhing-lines: they fancy that the fiſh imagine. 
the little black ſpots, upon the quills, to be ſo 
many flies, which brings them in umher about 


the line. 1 l 5 Yeu 


. "RE is a Buſtard found in Arabia, called the 
Arabian Buſtard, one the ſize of the Great 
Buſtard. 


r iq % 


* 


Buftard. The back me of the head is creſted * 


and black. * ( | 4 >} . f \ 


The Leſſer Buftard is found in ſeveral parts of - 


Europe, but particularly in France, The head and 


throat have no tufts of feathers, even in the male 
the neck-is black, with two white bands, It is 
only about the ſize of a Pheaſant. The male Hu- 


tards ire very quarrelſome with one another, "and + 


they often make a noiſe in | the night, which i " 


heard to a great diſtance... 


The female lays in the month of Jan fem 5 


three to five eggs; they are of à gloſſy green bo- 


lour. As ſoon as the young are hatched the 
follow their mother, as Chickens follow a hen; 
and on the leaſt alarm they ſquat cloſe to he 


ground. They feed on Wr anne, unf 
grain. FER 

They are very cautious 8 bpiclone, for FOE! 
are not eaſily taken in traps. | Upon the lest 
alarm they rife, and fly very heavily for about 
three hundred yards, very near the ground: then, 
as ſoon as they alight, they tun fo faſt, that a 2 
can ſcarcely overtake Ws” 4 
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Genus 57. _ *'$TRUT HI1O. 


= 


V r OSTRICH. 


þ *he beak is rather conic, depreſſed like a duck's, and 
rounded at the end. 8 


The noſirils are oval. N 
The wings ſmall in proportion to the body, and not b. 
. for flying. _ 

1 The feet ſhemed * running, with ; ouly two toes to each, 
both placed forwards, * 


u Black, or Camel 1 oy two 
toes: its body is the largeſt of any bird's 
that is known, and about ſeven feet bigh. The 
Oſtrich is not able to fly; its feathers are looſe i in 
© webbs, ſoft and downy. 


Ihe upper part of the head is naked, the 2 
lids above and below are fringed, its breaſt is cal- 


Jous, (that is, the ſkin there is hardz) and there 
are two ſpurs on each wing. The feathers/are 
* oftentimes worn by ſoldiers in their caps, and by 
8 Jadies 1 in their hats. 

The tail is white, the quill gen are white, 
"ih the thighs and the ſides under the wings are 
bare of feathers, 


„ The feathers which grow out of the Oftrich's 
nee are alt ſingle, their webs are long, 


5 — ſeparate 


4 
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ſeparate from one another, ſoft and downy, and 
cannot be embodied together (that is joined) 


ſo as to ftrike the air with any advantage, which 
is the chief uſe of wings. Indeed all the feathers 
of hich. are of the uns kind. The upper 
eye- lid is moveable. | 

The time of laying their eggs depends upon 


the climate which they inhabit: in the northern 


parts of Africa it is about the beginning of July, 
and in the ſouthern parts of Africa about the latter” 
end of December. 


The climate too directs them very much in the 5 


hatching their eggs. In the torrid zone (which 
is the hotteſt part of the world) they lay their 
eggs in a heap of ſand, which they collect toge- 
ther with their feet; and there they ſcarcely fit 
upon them in the night, the heat of the ſun is ſuf- 
ficient to hatch them, and even that is ſcarcely 
neceſſary, for ſome have been known to hatch 
that were never fat upon, or expoſed to the N 
of the ſun. 

But though Oſtriches do not ſit at all, or 
but very little upon their eggs, they by no means 
forſake them; for they watch them with great at- 
tention, and ſeldom loſe ſight of the place W 
they are laid. | 
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It has been ſaid, that their affection for their 


eggs was fo great, that one method of taking them 


was to plant ſtakes, ſharpened at the point, at a 
proper height from the ground near the neſt y 


and that the Oſtrich, in its haſte to return to the 
eggs, would frequently A itſelf among 


J 


them. 
Kolben ſays, that they fit ado their eggs like» 
other birds, and that the ork and the hen take it 
by turns. 3 
_ Some Oftriches, that were kept in the mena- - 
rie at Verſailles, in France, laid ſeveral eggs; 
but though ſome were expoſed to the ſun, / and 


others kept warm by means of fire, nope of them 


produced any young ones. 
It is ſaid, that young Oſtriches can run as 


ſoon as they are hatched, and take care of them- 


| ſelves; ſo that in very hot climates, where their 


food is in great plenty, their parents leave them 
ſo ſoon as they leave the ſhell: but at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the climate is leſs hot, the 
mother continues her care over the young ſo * 


| as it is neceſſary. 


The firſt year. young Oftriches are. of a grey 
aſh colour, and entirely covered with feathers; 


hut theſe feathers do not long continue, and the 


head, 05 upper part of the neck, and the ſides 
under 


DD © = 


The feathers on the lower part of the neck are 


the ſhorteſt ; they grow longer on the ſtomach 


and on the back; but the longeſt of all are in the 
tail and the wings, and they are the moſt valued. 


Moſt other birds are apt to have inſects upon 
their bodies, but none have been found on the 


Oftrich, 


Some people have thought that Oftriches could 


digeſt ſtones and iron, and iron even when it was 


red hot ; but this muſt be-a miſtake : it is very 4 
true that they will ſwallow ſtones, and glaſs, and 


iron, partly, perhaps, becauſe they may not ſmelf 
very well, and partly to enable them to digeſt 
their other food, as Poultry ſwailow ſmall ſtones 
for that purpoſe. 

The Offrich is a bird peculiar to Keep t to the 


neighbouring iſlands, and to n ier of An | 


that are near Africa. 
Oſtriches prefer lonely ſituations where it 


ſeldom rains. The Arabians ſay that they never K 
drink. They ſometimes go in large flocks, and 
at a diſtance look like ſquadrons of horſe; and in 


theſe deſert places they often alarm the caravans. 
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under the wings, DAS afterwards Tl # ſea - hs 


thers : on the other parts of the body, the feathers: 
are white and black by turns, and ſome are grey... x 
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There are ſome people in Africa who might be 


called Oſtrich eaters, for N live _— entirely 
upon Oſtriches. 


Heliogabalus, a Roman Emperor, had che brains 


of 600 Oftriches ſerved. up in one entertainment, 
The inhabitants. of Lybia and Numidia, that is 


to ſay, of ſome parts of Barbary, bring up 
Oſtriches tame. I hey ſell their feathers any - 


feed upon their fleſh. 


It is ſaid, that one Oſtrich's egg is ſuſcient for | 


one meal for eight men: with the ſhell, cups are 
frequently made, which in time'grow hard, and 
are very much like ivory. 


When the Arabians have killed an Oftfich they 


cut his throat, and tie a ftring very tightly round 


his neck juſt. below the hole; and then ſeveral 
taking hold of it they ſhake-it about, juſt as they 


would ſhake about a bottle in order to waſh it. 


Alter wards they untie the ſtring, and a conſi- 
derable quantity of a thick liquid comes out of J 
the hole made in the throat; it is-about the con- 
ſiſtency of oil that is coagulated, that is beginning 
to freeze. This is a mixtufe of the blood and of 
the fat of the Oſtrich, and the Arabians are "mx bo 


fond of it. 


The Xthiopians ſkin Oftiiches, and fell their ; 
| ſkins to the Merchants of Alexandria, The lea- 


— ther 
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ther of theſe ſkins is very thick. © The Arabiens 
formerly made of them upper coats without 
ſleeves, which ſerved the purpoſe of armour; * - 


The feathers are now much valued: the Jani- 
zaries, who are the beſt ſoldiers in Turkey, wen 
they have performed any brave actions, AD 5 


ed to wear them in their turbans. 

Thoſe feathers that are taken from the Oſtrich 
while he is alive are the moſt valuable; the 
others are dry, light, and liable to be ſpoilt * 
worms. 

Oſtriches are cally tamed : the inhabitants. 
of Dara and of Lybia, that is of ſome parts of 
Barbary, bave great flocks, and from them —_ 
take the feathers, | 

Some Oſtriches have been. not only tamed, but 
taught to carry like a horſe. Mr. Moore, an 
Engliſhman, faw a man riding in Africa-upon an 
Oſtrich. Mr, Adamſon ſaw two at the factory- 
of Podor, upon the river Niger, (a factory is a. 
place of trade:) two little Negroes got upon the 
largeſt; the Oſtrich immediately ran very faſt all 


round the village. Mr. Adamſon afterwards. 


placed a grown up Negro upon. the ſmalleſt Oſ- 


trich and two upon the larger; they firſt ran gently,” 


and when they were a little rouſed, they ſeemed. 
. to touch the ground: they tan fo ſwiftly 
that 
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„ THE. NATURAL HISTORY 
that a racehorſe m4 not have kept pace with 


them. 7 U 

Though the Oſtrich runs faſter than a hk 
yet horſes are uſed to hunt them down; but this 
muſt be done with ſome contrivance. 'Fhe Ara- 
bians firſt follow them gently ; they_never loſe: 
fight of the Oſtriches, or ſuffer them to take food : 
indeed this is not very difficult, for they ſeldom. 
fly ſtraight forwards, but generally run round in 
a circle. The Arabians, by going in à ſtill 
ſmaller circle within, fatigue themſelves much 
leſs; and when the Oſtrich is quite tired, they 
take that opportunity to gallop immediately to- 


Woĩarqdòs it, and if they can, to drive it againſt the 


wind: then they kill the Oftrich with ſticks, that. 
they may not ſpoil the beautiful white of their. 
feathers with their blood. 

Some have faid, that when the Oſtrich is thess 
it hides its head, and fancies, becauſe it does not 
ſee the hunters, that the hunters cannot ſee it. 

The people who eat Oſtriches have another me- 
thod of taking them; they cover themſelves 
with the ſkin of an Oſtrich, and put one arm into 
thre neck; then they imitate the motion of the 

Oſtrich, and ſo thoſe birds ſuffer 1 9 80 to come 
| _ and: take them. 
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la thb ſame manner the! favages in neten 
diſguiſe themſelves like rochuelts to * roe- 
bucks. A 
The Oſtrich can flrike with its FEI and kick 
a dog to the ground. Some have ſaid, that it 
can uſe its feet to throw ſtones ; but this is not 
very likely, nor is it mentioned by ny _— ob- 
ſervers, 

The legs of the Oftrich are covered before with- | 
large ſcales, the end of the foot is cloven, and has 
two large toes of unequal ſizes. a | 

In the Scriptures the Jews are forbidden to eat 
its fleſh, and it is particularly mentionad: ia ch ; 
Book of Jo | | | 


Tbe Caſſowaty has three toes; it hah an bel 
met or horn on the top of its head, and on the 
middle of the neck two pendent wattles, that is 
two pieces of warty naked ſkin; hanging down. 

The wings are ſmall, James N 404 . | 
leſs for flying. 

The thighs are bare of ee above the WIG 

The Caſſowary is not fo large as the Oſtrich, 
yet appears in proportion more bulky; for its 


thick. 


legs and neck are much * and * "yy 18 ; 
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One of the moſt remarkable parts in this bird 
is its helmet or horn; it goes from the bafe of its. 
beak to the top or middle of its head; it is black. 


before and yellow every where elſe. 
Ihe head and upper part of the neck are co- 


vered wich a wrinkled ſkin, thinly beſet with hairs, 


and tinged with blue, with red, and with purple. 
About the middle of the fore part of the neck, 
Vvchere the larger feathers. begin, are two fleſhy 
membranes, rounded at the ends, and of a red and. 
blue colour. a 
"The wings are ſhorter, than. the wings * an 
Oftrich, and without feathers, but. they conſiſt of 
five bare ſhafts, like the quills of a Porcupine... 
The body is covered with browniſh black, 
looſe webbed feathers; and generally two of them 
grow from one ſhaft. The bird has no tail, but. 
the feathers that grow out from the hottom of the. 


back are fourteen inches long, and hang down- 


watds. On the breaſt there is a bare callous 
part, that is, a naked hard ſkin, on which the: 
Caſſowary reſts its-body-when it-lies down. 
Te Dutch ſay, that the Caſſowary kicks back- 
wards like a horſe; others that it ruſhes forwards, 
ſtriking down and trampling upon the perſon who- 
comes againſt it. 


It 


: 
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It ſeems very greedy, and ſwallows its food 
whole; it ſoon parts from what it has taken; 
and apples and eggs have been known to come 
from it as whole as when they were firſt ſwal- | 
lowed, 
Sometimes when it Gratlows them a On 
time they are then digeſted.” c 
| The Caſſowary's eggs are of a grey th en : 
rather greeniſh, and ſpotted with green. : 
Caſlowaries are found in the anos and ſouth- | 
ern parts of Aſia. | 
The Caſſowary grunts like a hog, ET not bruiſe 


its food with its beak, and will ſwallow ſtones and 
pieces of metal like the Oſtrich. | 


Another feces of the Struthio has three toes; 
the hind toe is round, and without a claw, It is 
found in South NR with feeds on fruit and 
on fleſn. 

"The body is grey; it has no tai 1 the 
feathers on the lower part of the back bend down- 
wards and cover the tail. The toes are divided, 
and inſtead of a toe behind it has a knob, + 

It is not quite ſo large as an Oſtrich, but it is 
the largeſt bird in America, for it is fix feet high, 

Its body is almoſt round hke a globe, Its 

e Wings are "wy ſhort, and-uſeleſs for flying ; from 
| Its 


” 
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Its having no back toe, but only a knob inſtead, t 
can hardly ſupport itſelf on ſlippery ground; yet it 
can run very faſt, and a dog can ſearcely catch it. 
It has been ſaid, that it is the male bird in this 
ſpecies that ſits: that he gets together ſeveral fe> 
males, and that as ſoon as they have laid their eggs 
in one neſt, that he drives them away and, fits 
himſelf: that he puts akde one or two eggs, 
which he breaks as ſoon as the young in the other 
eggs are hatched. Theſe eggs are addle: as ſoon. 
as they are broken a number of flies, and beetles, 
and other inſets, come and ſettle upon them, and 
upon theſe inſects the young ones feed. But this 
is not very likely, for it ſeems very ynnatural for 
the male bird to fit. It is very poſſible, indeed, 
chat one or two of the eggs in a neſt may have 
been addle, and that when they have been broken, 
flies, and beetles, and other inſects, may have 
come to them, and that the young birds may have 
fed upon thefe inſects; but this might be only an 
accident, and not contrived by the old bird. 
The young of the American Oſtrich are very 
tame, and will follow men, but they ſoon become 
wild as they grow older. The feathers of theſe 
birds are not nearly ſo beautiful as thoſe of the 
Oſtrich. | | E 
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The -charatier of de ene aha etate? 


birds of this order, is, that in general the beak is 
long and ſlender, and a little cylindric. F 


The legs are formed for wadings with highs 


half bare of feathers. 
The body is compreſſed, the ſkin thin, the tai 
ſhort, and the fleſh: in general well taſted. 


They live upon {mall animals and inſeQs, a6 | 


| procure their food out of marſhy ſituations. 2 
Their neſts are moſtly upon the ground. 


The ſame wiſdom that has been employed in 


one part of the creation has been employed in all, 

Every living thing that we ſee was created q 
the power of God; it was contrived. by his wiſ- 
dom, it is ſupported by his goodneſs. 


Let us for a few moments conſider the atten- 
tive care of a Being, who is perfectly wiſe and. 


perfectly good, in this order of birds of which, We 
have juſt been reading, | 


We ſee, that in general their food i is oft, ſuch | 
as worms, and reptiles, and inſets; and their bills 


are well contrived for this kind of food. 
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As they live in marſhy places, and wade in the | 
water, their legs are moſtly long, and bare of feh- 


chers * up the thigh, 
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The Flamingo's legs are of an unuſual length 
that he may wade in the water, but his netk is 
long in proportion, that he may readily feed him. 
ſelf: and as he lives upon ſmall fiſh, the ſpawn of 
5 fiſh, and aquatic inſects, that is to ſay, inſects that 
are found in the water, his beak is toothed, that 
he may filter the water and yet keep in his food. 
If the Flamingo was to make its neſt, and fit 
like many other birds, its legs would be much in 
the way. Providence therefore has taught it to 
raiſe a cone of mud, and to place its eggs in a 
hollow on the top, ſo that its legs hang down on 
each ſide. W e 1 
The Spoonbill, the Screamer, the Jabiru, the 
S leron, the Crane, the Stork, and the Ibis, are of 
great uſe in deſtroying ſerpents, and many venom- 
' ous reptiles, which otherwiſe would increaſe ſo 
faſt as to be hurtful to mankind. For this reaſon 
we fee that theſe birds are very much eſteemed in 
the countries which they inhabit, and in general 
no perſons are allowed to deſtroy them. 
How wonderful too is the migration of the 
Woodcocks, how well are they taught to conſult 


thoſe winds which aſſiſt them in ſo long a flight, ' 
how attentive are they to their young, in helping 

them to eſcape when they are purſued! their eyes 
are placed very far back in their head, ſo that 
ey | they 
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they are not expoſed to injury when on beaks 
are thruſt deep in the ground. - _ * 

Lapwings and Plovers employ many arti« 
fices to miſlead the fowler from their little 
ones. The Plover ſtrikes the. ground with-its 
feet, and the worms thinking, perhaps, that a mole 
is near, come out upon the ſurface. ' Plovers, too, 
place ſentinels to warn them of * Pe and 
ſo feed in ſecurity. | 

The beak of the Avoſet is fuited only Fi its way 
of life; and the Beak of the Oyſter-Catcher, ® _ 
which is flattened ſideways, enables bim to-force © 
the ſhell-fiſh from the rocks, 4 1 

Coots live almoſt conſtantly on the water, their | 
feet have ſcalloped membranes, and are perfeQly 
ſuited to that element. The purple Gallinule, - 
becauſe its legs are long, and its neck is ſhort, 

has been taught by nature [in order to remedy any 
inconvenience from ſuch a form) to ule its feet as 
Parrots do, to convey its food to its beck. 

Rails are furniſhed with a wonderful in- 
ſtinct which teaches them, when purſued by a dog, 
to return back in the ſame path, in order to baffle 

the ſcent; and when the ſeaſon of their migration  - 
comes, they ſeem ſupplied with new and unknown © 
powers to perform their journey. | 8 
PART iv. 8 The 
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The arms of the Jacana, (that is the ſpurs on 


its wings ;), and the pouch in the gullet of the 


Buſtard, are wonderful proviſions made for their 2 


preſervation. 
The unwieldy ſize of the Oſtrich pre it 
from flying, but it is furniſhed with uncommon 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, that it may either contend 
with or eſcape from its enemies. 
The birds of the next genus that we ſhall give 
an account of are ſo ſingular and uncommon in 
their form, that it is difficult to arrange them un- 
der any order. Edwards, who has given a very 
good etching of the Dodo, ſpeaks of it as a bird 
not properly belonging to any yet deſcribed, 


From its bulk, its unwieldineſs, from its wings 


being uſeleſs for flying, and its living on the land, 
by ſome Naturaliſts it has been placed with the 
Oſtrich and Caſſowary, and a new order has been 
formed of them, called the Struthious; by Lin- 
næus it is placed among the Gallinz.. 
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The bill is convex a the upper mandible is curvated, or 
bowed, extending with a margin near the lower mandible. 
The noſtrils are half covered with a OVER; ard cartila- | 


ginous membrane. : 


The tail feathers are more in number than twelve. 2 


The ſert are connefted as far as the firſt Joink, and, * 
wards divided. | 
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HE bill bends inwards ; at the middle of 
the n it is marked with two 
much hooked at the end. 
The face is bare of feathers beyond the eyes. 
The legs are ſhort and thick, and feathered a 
little below the knees. The toes are three for- 
wards and one behind. i 
The Dodo is larger either PRE the Swan or 8 
the Turkey; its body is heavy and of a very. © 
ſtrange form; its legs are ſhort and clumſy; the 


a bead is very remarkable, and ſeems covered with _ 


with a kind of veil; its two large black eyes are 
each ſurrounded with a circle of white, and the 


gape of the bill reaches beyond the eyes. 
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7 The wings of the Dodo are ſhort, and uſeleſs 
for flying. | 
| The feathers in general are ſoft, and of a grey a 
colour; thoſe of the wings and of the tail are 
yellow and white. 5 
The feathers of the tail are curled like thoſe of 
the Oftrich, and ſtand up from the bottom of the 
back. 

In the ſtomach of the Dodo ſtones have fre- 
quently been found, Some perſons have imagin- 
wy that they were formed there, but it is much 

more likely that the bird ſwallowed them like the 

Oſtrich and COPD and many of the ow | 
* maceous birds. 

They are found | in the iſlands of n * | 
the iſlands of France and 8 | in the Indian 


Ocean, — 


The Solitary Dodo is found in the iland of 
.. Rodrigue., | 
It weighs about forty-five "a the gs 
is generally grey, mixed with brown; in the 
female the colours of the feathers are changeable, 
ſometimes they ſhow more. of the brown, and 
ſometimes of the ſtraw colour, and 5 appeat 

very beautiful. 
8 FOE Rt Though 
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Fa Thoda the Hooded Dodo be a very aukwan 5 
bdirq, the Solitary Dodo is faid to have a EY 


carriage. 


The female, above the bill, has comething like 
a widows peak; the feathers meet there in a point, 


in the ſame manner as they do above the beak of 


the Owl ; and on each fide the breaſt on EN 5 


tuft of white feathers. 
The feathers of the thighs are 9 at the 


ends, and have fomething of the form of ſhells ; + 


ſelf almoſt continually in drawing her beak over 


this has a very pleaſing appearance. She is very 
- careſul to ſmooth her feathers, and employs her- 
them, and placing them in form. 1 
The Solitary Dodo is ſomething like a Turkey; 
but its legs are longer, and its bill more crooked ; 


its neck too is of a greater length in proportion; 


It has no creſt or tuft upon its head, or ſcarcely 


any tail; behind it is round, juſt as a horfe is in 
thoſe parts, and it is clothed with * which 


may be called coverts. 
Though the wings of the Solitary Dodo cannot 


de uſed for flying, becauſe they are too ſhort, and 
the body is too heavy, yet they are uſeful for the. - 
purpoſe of defending itſelf, and for making a noiſe . 


with to call its companion. Or one of the joints 


of each wing there is a round bony knob, ana 


* 


be fights with this as well as with his beak 
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LY Though this ſpecies of the Dodo: be in great 
numbers, yet they are never ſeen in flocks, or 
ſeldom indeed more than two together. | | 
They ſeek for- retired ſituations for breeding ; * 
they make their neſts of the leaves of palm trees, 
heaped together about a foot and an half above 
the ground; in this neſt the female. lays but one 
egg. which is larger than the egg of a gooſe. 
+ Whilſt ſhe is ſitting, or has the care of her 
young, they ſuffer no other bird to approach the | 
neſt. ” 
. The egg is IF weeks in REPO and it is 
7 88 months before the young Solitary Dodo is 
able to take care of itſelf, The n never 
ſeparate from one another. : 
A ſtone is found in its gizzard, as in the | 
Dodo 8. 
The Solitary Dodo neyer can he tamed, though _ 
it is not fo wild but that it will füffer itſelf to be 
taken. It is ſaid, that in the woods, though it be 
not ſwift, it eſcapes frequently from its purſuers, 
by hiding itſelf, or by ſome artifice ogother ; on the 
plains it is ſoon overtaken. When it is caught ſome 
people have declared, that it ſheds tears, though 
it does not make any noiſe ; and ſometimes it 
will obſtinately refuſe food, and die of hunger 
and vexation- * 4 
| The 
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The Bird of Nazareth; another kind of Dodo, 
is larger than Swan; his body, inſtead of feathers, - 
4 i covered with a black down, though it is not en- 
tirely without feathers, for ſome in the wings are & 
black, and thoſe on the bottom of its back are 
| curled. Its cry is like that of a Hawk, and its 
fleſh is tolerably good, The female lays but one 
egg, it 1s white, and as large as a penny loaf. 
She lays upon the ground, in foreſts, upon a heap 
of graſs and leaves, which ſhe has gathered to» 
n ; 1 
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The beak is convex + the upper mandible is bowed, en- 
tending with a margin over the lower mandible. 
The noſtrils are half covered with a convex, and 
zinous membrane, (that is a convex griſly ſkin.) 
The tail feathers are more than twelve, in moſt ſpecies: * 
The feet are connected as far as the firſt , and after - 
wards divided. 
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Trt. PEACOCK 


The bill is convek toe ſtrong. 

The head is ſmall, and creſted. 

The legs are furniſhed with ſpurs. | | 

The feathers above the tail are very long ornamented + 
their ends with ſpots, called eyes, or moons. 1 | 


HE Peacock, from its elegant Four, its. * 
noble carriage, the beautiful proportions 

. of its body, and the richneſs of its 
plumage, excels every other bird. Its head is 
* with a moveable creſt of twenty-four fea- 
A 2 _ thers, 


4 
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| thers, ſcarcely webbed but at their ends, of a 
green colour gloſſed with gold: round the eyes is 
a white ſkin, and the {mall feathers which cover 
its ears ſeem a little rough. The head, neck, 
and breaſt of the male, are of a beautiful blue, 
f which ſometimes ſeems enriched with ſhades of 
green and purple, (the neck of the female is 
green glofled with gold. ) The back is green 
inlaid with gold, and the feathers lie one over 
another like ſhells; above the tail is a train of 
long and beautiful N the ſhifts or ſtems 
of theſe feathers,-are ornamented with ſeparate 
webs of green and gold and cheſnut colour; at 
the end a number of theſe webs are united toge- 
ther, and adorned with the eye or moon, which 
is a ſhining ſpot, painted as it were with the moſt 
beautiful colours, ſeveral ſhades of gold and green, 
and of blue deepening into a rich violet: theſe _ 
appear ſtill more ſtriking, becauſe the colour in 
the centre or middle, is a fine. velvet black. | 
The true tail is hid beneath this train, 24 con- 
5 fiſts of eighteen, brown feathers. 
# The Peacock has the power of raiſing his train, 
=. ſpreading it in a circle, and giving it a quivering 
motion; it is then that he diſplays all his beau- 
| ties, his creſt moves, and his head and neck fall- 
| 3 8 | - 44+ 0 
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ing back majeſtically towards his tail, he appears 
in all his glory. 

In the time of King Solomon (who reigned _ 
over the Jews, and was remarkable for his wif- 
dom,) they were brought to Jeruſalem as great 
curioſities, as appears by the Scriptures ; and 
| when we recollect that Solomon ſpoke of trees 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, to the 
hyſſop- that ſpringeth out of the wall, alſo of 
beaſts and of fowls, we ſhall not be urprifed that 
in his ſhips he ſhould have brought Apes and 
Peacocks. — 

The Peacock was not Agia an Euro- 
pean bird; but was brought from the Eaſt Indies 
in Aſia, by Alexander, who lived more than 
2000 years ago. 
Alexander, was a King in part of Grin 
(which is now called Turkey in Europe) and 
conquered part of Aſia, he was fo much pleaſed 8 
with the beauty of the Peacock, that he ordered 
that none ſhould be killed. About his time they 
were brought into Greece, and increaſed very 
faſt. The Europeans have now diſtributed them 
in moſt parts of the world, in Africa, in North 
America, and in ſeveral * the lands in the 
Weſt Indies. 8 e 
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6 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
They feed upon grain and inſeQs, like other 


gallinaceous birds; the flower or bloſſom of the 


elder- tree is poiſonous to them, and it is ſaid that 
the ſting of the nettle, and the leaves of the ſox- 
glove will kill the young ones. 
In different climates, Pea-fowl tay different 
numbers of eggs; in England but five or ſix, of 
a greyiſh white, about the ſize of Turkey's egg, 
and only once in the year. Whilſt the Peahen 
lays, ſhe endeavours to conceal her neſt from the 


Peacock, who (it is faid) will ſometimes -break 


the eggs; but whether he breaks them on pur- 
poſe, or only in a; c to fit upon _ is not 


certain. 


The Peahen fits twebty-ſeven or thiry days, 
more or leſs, according to the coolneſs or the 
heat of the climate or ſeaſon. She is very ſhy, 
and if ſhe be much obſerved, or diſturbed, ſhe 
will forſake her eggs. | 

The little ones, when firſt act are fed 


with barley meal, cheeſe curds, and chopped 


leeks; afterwards they will eat barley; but as 


they feed much upon inſects, like young Turkeys, 
they generally do beſt when they are moſtly left 


to the care of their parents. For ſome time they 
let their wings hang, and do not know how to uſe 


- them; the mother carries them upon her back 


ever; 


Peacock is blue, the young Peahen's neck is 


OF BIRDS. Fan”: , 
every evening, one by one, to the branch of the 

tree where they-are to rooſt; in the morning ſhe 
flies down before them, and encourages them to 
follow, and thus _ to teach them to uſe their 
wings. 

When the young are „ the 
creſt begins to ſhew itſelf, then they are ſick, juſt 
as little Turkeys are when their wattles (that is 
the red ſkin on their throats) firſt appears. 

The young Peacocks may be known from the 
young Peahens, by a little yellow which. appears - 


at the end of the wings. The neck of the young _ 


green ; afterwards the Peacocks become thelargeſt, 
and have a ſpur on each leg, 
The Peacock never loſes his creſt ; but the 


tail feathers, and the two beautiful fide feathers, > - 


drop every year about July, and others grow in 
their place in the ſpring : whilſt he is without 
theſe feathers, he ſeems melancholy, and hides 
himſelf, as though aſhamed to be ſeen... 
Peacocks are birds of courage, they fight very 
well, and generally make themſelves maſters in 
the poultry-yard. 
They generally rooſt upon the roofs of houſes, 
upon chimneys, or on the branches of trees. 
A 4 Their 
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Their voice is very loud, and by ſome thought | 
" difagreeable. | 
They live about rin: td years, 
In the Eaft Indies they are taken in this man- 
ner,—two candles lighted, and an artificial or a 


ſtuffed Peacock, are placed on a frame; and to 
this frame is fixed a nooſe : when the Peacock 


s at rooſt, this is raiſed upon a pole, and brought 
Near him; he puts out his neck to look at the 


% painted or artificial Peacock, and ſo is caught in 


the nooſe, 4 
29 Young Pea-fowl are very good food. The Ro- 
mans, who were very expenſive, and very cruel in 
- procuring their entertainments, frequently had 
diſhes made of the heads and brains of Pea- fowl, and 
of the tongues of ſinging birds. Theſe diſhes could 
not be more pleaſing to the taſte than many others, 
and ſhewed a want of good-ſenſe, as well as ex- 
travagance, or waſtefulneſs, and unfeeling minds. 
The creſts of Pea-fowl were formerly uſed as 
ornaments by the Kings of England, and fans 
have been made of their feathers, and crowns _ 
for poets. 

A very ſurpriſing account has been given of a 
Peahen, which, after it had done laying eggs, be- 
came very much like a Peacock ; z its feathers 
were 
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were of the be colour, its train grew out, and 


was ſpotted with eyes. 
There is a variety of the Peacock whoſe fea- 


thers are perfectly white, and conſtantly fo. They 
do not, like Hares and Foxes, and ſeveral other 
animals, in cold northern countries, become white 
only in the winter, and afterwards change their . 
colour again, but they and their young are al- 
ways white. The eyes or moons may be diſtin- 
guiſhed in the tail of the male, 3 are * 
but of a different ſnade. 

Another variety is produced between a white. 
Peacock and a common Peahen ; theſe are pied, 
in ſome parts white, in others like the common 
Pea-fowl.- 

There is nie ſpecies. called the Iris Pea- 
cock,—the feathers on the head are long, and 
form a kind of creſt ; on the back part of each 
leg are two ſpurs. 'The wing feathers are each 
marked near the ends with a roundiſh ſpot of 
golden purple, which, in ſome lights, ſeem to 
change to blue and green. The train is longer 
than the tail, and each feather ſpotted at the end 
with a circle of black, and of orange. 

This bird inhabits China. 


A5 Another 
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Another ſpecies has an upright tapering creſt, 
and no ſpurs, and a red circle round each eye. 


It inhabits Japan, 
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ny The head 3 is Cd with a ſpongy ſubſtances 
þ The throat is furniſhed with a membranaceous, * 
1 ſtlaccid, carunculated fkin, (that is, with a looſe ſkin co» 


8 vered with warts.) - 


- 


Firſt Species, The common 8 


＋ HE head and fore part of the neck i is co- 

vered with a looſe warty ſkin, 

The breaſt of the male has a tuft of black hair 
when he is three years old; and his legs are 
each furniſhed with a ſpur, or rather a blunt 
knob. | 

| The number of the \ 7 10rd the tail are 
eighteen, 
The female has not the ſpur, ſometimes the 

: tuft of black hair appears on the breaſt, but it is 

neither ſo long, or ſo full, as on the breaſt of 
the ne, 


The 
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The head of the Turkey is rather ſmall in pro- 
portion to the reſt of the body, and bare; a few 
black hairs are ſcattered between the red warty _ 
knobs, which appear on the bluiſh ſpongy ſkin of 
the head and throat; and a few fmall feathers are 
ſeen on the upper part of the TOY they increaſe 
in number lower down. | 

On the baſe of the beak of the cock, is a piece . 
of ſkin of the fame kind; in its natural tate it is 
not more than an inch long, but when he is en- 
raged, it hangs down one third the length of the 
neck; and the ſkin of the head and neck, becomes 
of a deep crimſen colour; he throws his head 
and neck backwards, briſtles up his feathers, drops 
his wings, and ſtruts about with his tail raiſed and 
ſpread, and his wings ruſtling upon the ground; 
he makes firſt a kind of ſtifled and hiffing noiſe, 
and afterwards a louder gobbling er, is 
often repeated. 
They may at any time be made to do this; Fe | 
ſhewing them ſomething red, which 2 8 puts 

them in a great paſſion. 

The colours of the Turkey, as in moſt do- 
meſtic fowls, are very different. Some are black, 
beautifully gloſſed with green, with purple, and 
with copper; the tail waved with black and white : 

A 6 «ſome 
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© ſome are ſpotted with white; ſome are grey; 
ſome clay- coloured; and ſome perfectly white.. 
The. Turkey may be ſaid to have two tails, 
that which he ſometimes raiſes, and which is 
' Compoſed of eighteen feathers ; and another be- 
low, the feathers of which are ſmaller. ; 
The Turkey was originally an American bird, 
it was ſeen in France in the reign of Francis the 
Firſt, and in England in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, which is more than 240 years ago; it 
was probably brought from Mexico in America. 
In the Antilles, (which are iſlands in the Atlantic 
ocean,) they lay three or four times a year, and 
they are larger than with us. In ſome- parts of 
America, they go, in flocks of four or five hun- 
dred ; they frequent woods, feed on acorns, and 
; return at night to the ſwamps to rooſt. They 
J perch on the dead branches of trees, and are fo - 
tame, that even when one of their flock is killed, 
the reſt will remain where they were, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſhot ; fometimes they will let a 
man come near enough to kill them with a_ 
piſtol. | 
In March they grow ſo fat, that they can fly 
but three or four hundred yards at a time, and 
are frequently hunted down by a man on horſe- 
back.” 
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They are often taken by means of dogs, for 
though they run and fly faſter for ſome time, they 
foon become tired, perch upon the high trees, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be killed with a gun. 

The Indians make an elegant clothing of their 
feathers ; they work the webs like matting, in 
threads made from hemp, or the inner bark of 
the mulberry-tree.— Theſe dreſſes appear * 
gloſſy. 

We make fans and umbrellas with the tail, 

The Turkey in a domeſtic-or tame ſtate, lays 

| from twelve to fifteen eggs, and fits a month: 
if the eggs be addle, ſhe will fit ſo long as almoſt 
todeſtroy herſelf. Sometimes, after bringing up one 
brood, ſhe will lay again, but the ſecond hatch 
ſeldom ſucceeds in England : the cold and wet 

weather begins before the young are ſtrong, and 
kills them, 

Hen Turkeys may be made to ſit in almoſt any 
ſituation, and if they have built a neſt in a place 

expoſed to Foxes and Weeſels, it will be proper 
| 40 take the eggs away as they are laid; by this 
means they will ſometimes lay a greater number, 

It is eaſily known when they have done laying, 
by their continuing on the neſt; if then a 
new neſt be made, the eggs placed in it, and the 
female confined there a few days, ſhe will fit as - 


4 . 
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conſtantly as though ſhe had choſen her ie, 
and ſhe fits ſo cloſely, that by taking away the 
young, and putting other eggs under her, ſhe 
will hatch a ſecond brood : but this is a cruel ex- 
periment, and very hurtful to the bird, for as 
they take but very little food whilſt they fit, it 
reduces the Turkey to a ſkeleton, and makes ber 
very weak. 

At firſt the young are very tender, for feveral 
days they muſt be kept dry and fed often; it is 
very improper to give them any milk, becauſe 
it ſoon becomes ſour, and then certainly A 
them. | 
© They are very fond of chopped garlick, ws, 
and nettles, and, as they feed much upon inſects, 
To ſoon as the dew is gone, they ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed to go abroad on the ſhort graſs with their mo- 
ther. If the graſs be long it entangles their legs 
and tires them, fo that they often die of fatigue. 
They ſhould not be expoſed to the evening cold; 
to rain, or even damp, which often benumbs their 
legs, and brings on complaints that foon kill 
them. The ſting of nettles, or the leaves of fox- 
glove, will deſtroy the young. | 
The Turkey has the ſame care and anxiety 
for her little ones as the common Hen. She 
broods them under her wings, and defends them 
| . * with 
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with che ſame courage. She diſcovers birds of 
prey when they are at a great diſtance, and be- 
fore they can be ſzen by our eyes; immediately 
as ſhe perceives them, ſhe makes a noiſe, ' which 
diſcovers her fears, and alarms the young ones. 
inſtantly they take ſhelter under buſhes, and ſtay 
there ſo long as their parent continues the cry. 
When the young are firſt hatched, their heads 
are covered with a kind of down, but not with 
the ſpongy ſkin; as ſoon as this appears, they 
become very ill, as children _ when 1 cut 
their teeth. 
Though at firſt they are very tender, in time 
they become hardy, and can bear the ſevereſt 
cold, perched on trees, or on the tops of houſes, 
in the midſt of winter. | 
When they rooſt in trees, they get as bigh as 
they wiſh, by riſing from bough to bough. 


Great numbers are bred every year in Norfolk GE. 


and Suffolk, and driven to London in autumn. 
They are eaſily managed by a piece of red rag 
tied to a ſtick. They ſo much diſlike that co- 
Jour, that it drives them forwards as a ou men 


drive a Horſe. 

In America, Turkeys are faid to weigh from 
thirty to forty pounds, in England it is uncom- 
mon for them to weigh twenty-five pounds, 
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In Sir Aſhton Lever's Muſeum, there is a Tur- 
key with a large tuſt of feathers on its head. 


A ſecond ſpecies of the Turkey is called the | 


Guan, the head is furniſhed with long feathers, 
which the Guan can raiſe like a creſt ; the ſides 
of the head are covered with a naked purpliſh 


. ſkin, in which the eyes are placed; beneath the 


throat there 1 is a looſe ſkin of a beautiful red, co- 
vered only with a few hairs. "The legs are red, 
and the claws black. 


It inhabits Brazil in South America, is AIR 


tamed, it makes a noiſe like the word Jacu, and 
- the fleſh is a delicate food. 


Another ſpecies is called the Horned Turkey ; 


behind each eye is a fleſby callous blue ſubſtance, 
like horns ,. on the fore part of the neck and 


throat is a looſe blue flap, ſpotted with orange ; 


the neck and breaſt are of a reddiſh orange, and 
the reſt of the body of a reddiſh brown, ſpotted 


with white eyes or moons, which are ſurrounded 


with black. 


It inhabits Bengal, and is in 626 between a 


Foul and Turkey. 
Another ſpecies is called the Vacou; the head 


. feathers are long, and pointed, and when the 


bird chuſes, may be raiſed like a creſt: it has a 


* {kin round the eyes, which does not change 
c colour 
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colour like the Turkey s, and a blackiſh wattle. 
The plumage is moſtly brown marked with white, 
and there are but twelve feathers in the tail. 


It is found at Cayenne, but in greater num- | 
bers in the inner parts of Amazonia z in Cayenne z 


it is tame, breeds there, and is kept with 
Poultry, | 
The Yacou makes its neſt on the ground, but, 


except in breeding time, is moſtly perched, on. 


trees; if taken notice of, and pleaſed, it raiſes 


its creſt and ſpreads its tail, like the common 


Turkey. 
The Yacou has two cries, the one like the 
cry of the young Turkey, and the other lower. 


The Marail Turkey is another ſpecies, it is 


about the ſize of a common Fowl ; round the 
eyes is a naked pale red ſkin, the throat is bare, 
and has a looſe naked ſkin half an inch long; 


the feathers of its head are longiſh, and may be 


raiſed ſo as to form a creſt : the plumage is of a- 


greeniſh black, the tail has twelve long feathers, 
which generally hang down. 

When this bird is enraged, it raifes not only 
its creſt, but all the feathers of its head': the ſkin 


of the throat and round the eyes change colour; | 
the tail is lifted up and ſpread, like the common 


Turkey; and its appearance is ſo different, that 
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is THE NATURAL HISTORY 
it could ſcarcely be ** to be the ſame 
bird. 

This ſpecies of the Turkey is common in the 


woods in the inner parts of Guiana; they are 
moſtly ſeen in ſmall flocks, on high trees, where 


| _ they rooſt at night, In breeding time they are 


generally on the ground, or on low ſhrubs, and 


are found in pairs. 


The female makes her neſt on a low buſhy 
tree, near the trunk ; lays three or four eggs, 
and ten or twelve days after the young are hatch- 
ed, they come down with we mother to the 
ground, 

She then broods her young, and ME the 
ground like a Hen. 585 

They have two broods a year, cf otras 
leave their parents when they can take care of 
themfelves. They are eaſily tamed, and, ſeldom 
forſake the place where they have been brought 
up. They prefer, like the common Turkey, to 
rooſt on high trees, 

The windpipe of this bird is of a very ſingular 
conſtruction, and its cry, when ne or an- 
gry, is harſh and loud. 
it is a very delicate food, and more elteemed 


than the Pheaſant. 
| | The 
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The Indians imitate their cry very nearly, and 


ſo as to deceive the birds, who, by anſwering the 


ery, diſcover where they are. 7 
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Cn i. CR A K. 
Tus CURASSOW, 
The bill i covered tte baſe wit x er, * 4 


8 is frequently a large knob. 


The head moſtly adorned with a creſt of feathers, curk. 
ing at the ends. 


HE Creſted Cunt or Wy The 


cere is yellow, the plumage. on the body 
black, on the ſtomach" white. It is about the 
| fize of the common Cock. The eere takes up 


more than half the beak, both upon the upper 
and lower mandible; the tongue is-intire. The 
feathers of the neck are ſoft and velvety; the 
temples bald and black; the tail is rounded, and 
conſiſts of fourteen feathers. It has no ſpurs. 
The wings of this bird are ſhort, and its flight 


beavy; its creſt is between two and chree inches 

long, it reaches from the baſe of the beak, to the 

| back of the head, and is compoſed of twiſted 
black feathers, "OT rather backward, but 


curing. 
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% THE NATURAL HISTORY 
curling forwards at their points. He can raiſe 
dr lower this creſt at pleaſure ; but he has never 
been obſerved to raiſe the feathers of his tail, like 
the Peacock and Turkey. | 
The Poweſe, (or Hocco, as it is called by Buf- 
fon, ) frequents woods and mountains, in ſeveral 
parts of South America, perching upon trees, 
where it likes to rooſt. | 
Theſe birds are eaſily brought up tame, and 
are frequently found in the Dutch ſettlements of 
Berbice, Efſequibo, and Demerary, in South A- 
merica. They are fed with bread and maize; 
and their fleſh is delicate food. | 
The carriage of the Poweſe is noble, it is a 
gentle and unſuſpicious bird, and when in its wild 
ſtate in flocks, does not attempt to eſcape, though 
it ſees its companions ſhot one aſter another. 
Such a bird muſt be eaſily tamed; in a domeſtic 
ſtate it will wander to ſome diſtance in the day, 
but returns to its uſual rooſting place in the even- 
ing. It may be made ſo familiar as to ſtrike 
againſt the door with its beak that it may be 
opened, — to take the ſervants by their clothes when 
they neglect it,. — to follow its maſter like the 
Agami, and, like the Agami, to expreſs great 
ſatisfaction, when it ſees its maſter again after a 
ſhort abſence. 


The 


2 


A 


The Peruvian Curaſſow is another ſpecies, or 
perhaps the female of the former. The plumage 
is a reddiſh brown; the head of a blueiſh caſt : 
they vary much in their plumage, The knob at 
the baſe of the bill in the young is very ſmall, but 
grows much larger as they become older; in 


ſome it is bare, in others covered with ſhort ſea- 
thers. They came originally from Mexico and 


Peru, but are now kept in a tame ſtate in many 


as Turkeys are with us; and like all birds that 


have been long. made donntfticy vary much in 
their plumage. . 

They are ſometimes kept in.menageries in Eng- 
land, and feed on bread and grain; but the cold 
and dampneſs of our climate is very hurtful to 
them, and the moiſture of the graſs in our fields 


often brings on complaints in their feet, and oc. 


caſions their toes to decay, and fall off; in this 
Rate they will live ſome time. Mr. Latham ſaw 
a bird of this ſpecies, which lived until after 
the whole of one foot was gone, and only part of 
one toe left upon the other. 

In their wild ſtate they frequent mountainous 
places, feed on fruits, rooſt on high trees, and 
do not offer to eſcape when they ſee ſeveral of 
their flock killed, 
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The Globoſe Curaſſow is another ſpecies. 

The bill is yellow except at the tip, over the 
noſtrils is a hard yellow knob, about the ſize of a 
cherry; the feathers of the creſt are black tip'd 
with white; the t of the _ is of a et 
i black, ' © © 

Tt inhabits Guiana and Brazil; : its manners 
are like the Poweſe, of N perhaps it may be 
a variety. | 

The Cuſhew Bird is another ſpecies ; its beak . 
is red, the cere is blue, the knob kt the baſe of 


the beak as big as a ſmall pear, the plumage is of 


- a gloſly purpliſh black, the under part of the 
body and tips of the tail feathers are white. 
This bird is the moſt elegant in its form of 


any of this Genus. It perches upon trees, but 
_ lays upon the ground, like the Pheaſant. The 
female walks with her young, and calls them to 


her like the Hen; at firſt they feed on inſets, 
afterwards upon i or grain, or the uſual food 


There is another ſpecies called the Crying Cuz 


raſſow, from the loud noiſe it is almoſt continu- 


ally making. It frequents mountainous places, 
nerd it breeds, 
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The checks are covered with a ſmooth naked ſkin. 


IRST ſpecies, The tommon Cock has a 


red fleſhy ſubſtance, compreſſed or flattened 


on his head, and on each ſide of his throat; 
'The ears are naked. | 


The tail is comprefled, and raiſed z in the hate 


arched. | 


The Cock is a heavy bird, of a flow and ma- 
jeſtic carriage, his wings are ſhort, ſo that he 
ſeldom flies, and when he does it ſeems to be 
with difficulty; he has generally four toes on 


each foot, ſome have five; in a bird that has 


been ſo long domeſticated, ſeveral varieties muſt 


be expected, but in all caſes three of the toes, are 
placed before and the reſt behind. 


Two feathers grow out of every | lt The 
tail conſiſts of fourteen feathers, in the male the 
two middlemoſt are much longer than the-reſt; 
and bend in the form of a bow, The feathers of 


his neck and tail are long and narrow, and his 


legs are armed with ſpurs. 


This bird is now introduced every where, it 


„ at firſt from the Eaſt Indies, or 


ſome 


or in ob 
l 7 . 
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fome of the Afatic iſlands. It has been found 
in moſt of the iſlands in Aſia and in the South 
Seas. In Sumatra and Java, there is a very 
large breed; it is ſaid that the Cock is ſo tall as 


to peck off a common dining-table ; that when 


it is tired it reſts on the firſt joint of its * and is 
then taller than a common fow!. | 

The Cock ſcratches the ground for worms and 
inſects, and ſwallows ſmall ſtones, which help him 
to digeſt his food, 

Birds of this ſpecies eat grain, bread, inſects, 
and even ment. There have been inſtances of 
poultry which, by long confinement in a menagerie, 
where there was no graſs, and few or no worms, 


or inſets, but where they. could get at ſome 


horſe-fleſh (which was kept there occaſionally 
for dogs) grew ſo fond of animal food, that 


1 they ſometimes killed and devourgd one another. 


They deſtroyed ſome very young Turkeys, and 
fed greedily upon them, though they were plen- 
tifully ſupplied with barley. The berries of elder 


is very hurtful to them. a 


They have three ſtomachs, if we allow the 
gizzard to be one; and the power of this laſt is 
ſo great, that in four hours it will reduce into the 
fineſt powder a hollow ball of glaſs, ſtrong enough - 


to bear a weight of four pounds, without break- 


ing; 


{ht ler 
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ing ; it has been known to Hatten tin tubes and 
to grind down ſeventeen nuts in che ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. When this gizzard is open- 
ed a quantity of ſmall tones are found in it, which 
they have ſwallowed in WF; n _ 
to grind their food, | 
When they drink, they firſt take the water in 
their beaks, and raiſe their heads es 4 time to 
ſwallow. N oo Bay 
The females of this re or the Hens, make 
a neſt which is by no means curious, and they will 
frequently lay in boxes that are provided for them, 
upon a little ſtraw or hay, that may have been 
placed there for a "neſt. Some occaſionally 
lay eggs that are covered with a ſkin” only; 
and without any ſhell; theſe never produce 
Chickens, and are pd to be laid only when 
the Hen is too fat, Other eggs ſometimes haye 
had a very thick ſhell, une ſome have had e 
ſhells. "oh 
lens Jay at all ſeaſons of RET NNE 
they are moulting, 'or' ſhedding their old ſea⸗ 


thers; this continues about ſix weeks or W mm 


months, and generally happens towards the begin- 
ning of winter. It may ſeem remarkable, that 
the new feathers are not always of che ſame o 
PART v. "BY © ö;ö [laur⸗ 
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ws nit theb ——— 
caſe with birds of other kinds. | 


lows: Sagar i es every Jer. Im 


* Malacca, which is in Siam in Aſia, they often 


lay twice a day, Warmth is very neceſlary at 
that time; and they will produce many eggs dur- 
ing the cold weather in winter, if they are kept 
in a ſtable upon warm horſelitter. As ſoon as 
the Hen has laid, ſhe makes a noiſe wich is 
called cackling, _. 

Eggs, as ſoon as they are laid, 8 give out : 
ach through the ſhell, they loſe ſome grains 
in weight every day, and in time ſpoil, either for 
producing Chickens or for cating : indeed the 
les freſh an egg is, the longer it is in being 
hatched. Thoſe who are accuſtomed to raiſe 
poultry, prefer new. laid eggs, and we do not 
find that when a Hen makes a neſt unobſerved, 
and lays her eggs undiſturbed, that the firſt laid 
are hatched ſooner than the laſt; though they 
muſt have been ſat upon for ſometime, perhaps 
every day, fince they were laid. In order to pre- 
ſerve eggs from ſpoiling, it is uſual to cover the 
hell with butter, ot with ſome greafy ſubſtance 
by theſe means they have been kept good for 
ſome-months, and it is imagined that they might 

| When. 
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eggs, if they be not taken from her, ſhe will be» 
gin to fit; but even though they ſhould be re- 
moved, ſhe will become broody (that is, deſirous 
of ſitting) after laying twenty-five or thirty ; and 
ſit even upon a ſingle egg: but if ſhe be dipped in 


cold water, ſhe immediately loſes her inclination -_ 


of continuing upon her neſt. 


During the time of incubation, or * their 


bodies are ſuppoſed to be warmer than uſual, and 
they want but little food. It is laid EY — 
their eggs every day. 

After an egg has been ſat upon ſix hows, the 
head and back bone of the Chicken may be dif- 
covered ſwimming in a fluid which is at one end 
| of the egg. and in the white. 

The ſecond day the joints of the back bone 
faintly begin to form ; and one may fee the be- 
ginning of the wings, and of the veſſels in the 
ſtomach, the neck, and the breaſt; the head 


grows larger, the traces of the eyes are ſeen; the 


beart beats, and the blood circulates or flows. 
The third day every thing becomes larger and 
more diſtin ; veins and arteries appear upon the 


bladders which are upon the head, and the mare. 


row in the back bone is We ſeen. 


4 14 
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The fourth day the ſeveral humours of the eye 
may. be diſcovered, the wings grow, 'the thighs 
begin to appears and * boch to be covered with 
. fleſh. oF 967 ' 
b. The, ſixth day the liver becomes black, and ths 
body gets a ſcin. 2 
Tbe 5th day the beak is ſeen, and the vegin- 
ning of feathers, 

The lungs appear the ninth day, and the tenth 
Fr the heart is quite formed. 

From that time until the Chicken be weed; 
every part becomes daily more perfect. 12535 
If the Hen ſhould leave the neſt for nearly a day | 
towards the latter end of the time of her ſitting, - 
(and the weather ſhould then be warm, ) this does 
not always occaſion the Chickens to die, but will 
prevent their being hatched ſo ſoon by ſeveral * 
as otherwiſe they might have been. 

In Egypt, eggs are hatched in ovens; the art 
conſiſts in giving them the proper degree of heat, 
(which, is a few. degrees more than that of the 
human body) to keep out moiſture, and to turn 
them often: but theſe Chickens are frequently 
imperfect, and after, er. are hatched; require 
great care. 5 
Mr. Reaumur, a very ingenious Frenchman, 


invented for that purpoſe artificial Hens, which 
r | | are 


5 


©» = 


ory 

Opis. zur 

are nothing more than boxes lined with nerp⸗ 
ſkits, with the wool outwards, and kept warm FY 
by a ſtove :' under theſe the Chickens run te | 
; — have occaſion for warm. J 
The heat of the Hen is about 104 Aged by ; 
Farenheit's thermometer, this is eight degrees _ 
warmer than the human body, which is about 06. 
It is ſaid that Livia hatched an egg in her boom. 
Livia was the wife of Auguſtus Cæſar, who lived 
about 1800 years ago, and was emperor of Rome: 
- Pullets, or young Hens, lay When they are 
about ſix months old. The younger Hens ax 
the moſt eggs, but the _ rn are thought to 
ſit the beſt. | tins tt 
When the Hen has hatched 4 the i is very careſul 
of her young. She ſcratches the ground. for 
worms, and ſhews them to her Chickens. She 
attends them with the greateſt anxiety, and de- 
fends them againſt dogs and men, with 4 cou- = 

rage, indeed a kind of ſury, which ſhe poſſeſſes 

at no other time, for the Hen is rather a timid 
bird. She broods her young under her wings, 
frequently calls them to her, and informs them 
by a cry which is peculiar, when a bird of prey 
hovers near. Little Chickens can peck ſoon aſter 
they are born; though they do not require any 
food N In the egg, the Chicken is 

: * B 3 formed 
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formed out of and nouriſhed by the white, till it 
be in part grown, afterwards the yolk 'ferves for 
its nouriſhment, and indeed for ſome little time 
after it is hatched ; for a good part of the yolk 
reinains- within the Chicken, and helps to ſup- 
port it. 

The crowing of the Cock i is very Attest from 
the ery of the Hen, and much louder: he crows 
by night and by day, and at that time flaps his 
ſides with his wings; he may be conſidered as 
the villagers clock. He tooſts generally on one 
leg, aud hides his head under one of his wings. 

The true Game Cock is a very courageous 
bird, and will rather ſuffer himſelf to be killed 
than run away. 

In ſome nations thete are men © 6a as to 
breed them on purpoſe to fight with one another, 
and they will wager great ſums of money on a 
battle. This cuſtom is common among the Chi- 
neſe, the inhabitants of the Phallipine Iſlands, of 
Java, and of ſome parts of America; and it is a 
pity that we cannot ſay that it is no longer prac- 
tiſecd in England. The Game Cocks of this 
country are allowed to be more courageous than 
- thoſe of any other. Before the battle, it is cuſ- 
tomary to cut off part of the tail, and of the 

feathers, and of the fleſhy ſubſtance about the head 


and 
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——B 
firſt place, and beſides to give his enemy the: les 
opportunity of taking hold, by chis he. is n 
that he would ſcarcely be known. 

Great care is taken of the breed; indeed the 
ſame attention is paid to it as to the breed of face 
horſes, and it has been perhaps as much improve. 

England was famous for its poultry before 
the time of Julius Cæſar, which is more Ip 
1800 years ag. 

They are ſaid to come originally a Poke 

Now they are found wild in the iſland of Tinian, 
and in other iſlands of the Indian ocean. In their 
wild ſtate their plumage is black and yellow, and 
their wattles purple and yellow. The flelby ſub- 
| ſtance near the lower mandible is called the wattles. 

It is imagined. they were firſt brought to Eng- 
Jand by the Phœnicians. The Phoenicians lived 
in Turkey in Aſia, near Mount Lebanon, on the © 
coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, and were 4 
for their extenſive: commerce. 

Sometimes teeth have been 3 into 


the comb of a Cock, and have continued to gtow | 


there as in a kind of nurſery bed, ready to be re» 
moved again into the gums of A 

been obliged to have their o-/n dran. 
And ſometimes a ſpur from the leg of one Cock, 
bas been engrafted into the comb of another, 
B 4 where 


C 
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J it will grow; and thoſe Cocks have been 
ſold as great curioſitie . 1 
Poultry are very liable to enen with 
lice, from which they are delivered by pepper. | 
| "There are many varieties of this ſpecies, - 
1. With a Fuſe of feathers on the head inftead 
of à comb. * 
2. Without Kits found in Perſia, and now 
in England. it bas been obſerved, that thoſe 
e N ** Fog to Virginia wore" Joſt 
their tails. ahnen 
gat 5 With comb; Sith, and ſkin Black; in 
| Tome the fleſh too is black, in others delicttely 
White: theſe inhabit Moſambique in Ay the 
coaſt of Malabar, and of Siam in Afia.” © 
3 With feathers ſo diſunited, or ſeparate," as 
ts reſemble hairs; they are found in Japan. 
F. With feathers curled ey the end, or friz- 


Ded; foutid in Java and Japan. 16 3. 6 
56. The Bantam, a eme with feathers on 


the legs and toes, by rar as" to nn N 

in walking. 

7. The Dorking, with two toes behind, com- 

mon at Dorking in Surrey... 
8. The Dwarf with ſhort legs, and not much 

larger th than a se ” 
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9. The Paduah, which is very large, weighs 
from eight to ten pounds, it is long before they 
are compleatly feathered. Some have large heads, 
but theſe are remarkably ſtupid; and it is -en 
0 be the amen of diſeaſe,” tr + 
Species 2d. Motmot, vc 40 doſæy, 
beneath a reddiſh brown; the tail wedge-ſhaped, 
the outer tail feathers nn Inhabies ca 
and n 5 | | 


7 * 
171 
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I The 3d Species is the common Pheaſant. ''The 
plumage is a reddiſh brown, the head and neck 
are green and gold, in ſome ſhades gloſſed with 
violet and blue. The tail is wedge< ſhaped?” The 
ebeeks are covered with a naked red ſpongy kit, 


At breeding time over each ear. they have a 


little tuft of feathers; ſomething like horns, of a 
golden colour gloſſed with green; beſides theſe 
they have other feathers wittÞwhich they ean nut 
the openings of their ears, Which ate very: wide: 
the cock is furniſhed with ſpurs 7 2h 
The Pheaſant is ſcarcely ſo large the com- 
mon Cock, his wings are ſhort, and his. fight | 
low and heavy: his plumage is next in beauty to 
tbe Peacock's, and his carriage is as noble. The 
. feathers of the neck and the bottom of: che baek 
r | 1 are 
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are margined at the end with black, in the ſhape 
of a heart, like ſome of the feathers in the Pea- 
cock's tail, 

' The plumage of the ben is not nearly fo beau- 
tifut as that of the cock, for that is richly gloſſed 
with colours that ſeem to Frog wy the ſitua- 
tion of the eye. 

The tail is compoſed of hen Fg the 
two middlemoſt are the longeſt, and the toes are 
joined by a membrane, which is larger than is 
uſual with thoſe birds who wy a . 
their feathers. 
eh een eee og raping” lt For 

where it was firſt found. Some Greeks, called 
Argonauts, who were failing up the river Phaſis, 
in order to arrive at Colchis (which is in Aſia 
Minor, or Turkey in Aſia, ) firſt ſaw theſe beau- 
tiful birds, and brought them into Greece, (Which 
is now Turkey in Europe.) 

The Pheaſants of that country, and of Min- 
grelia, are the largeſt and the moſt beautiful that 

are known; they are now diſtributed almoſt, 

over the world, many are wild in Great Britain, 

. eee ene Ran. e 
They delight in woods, in low ſituations; they 
Fd root on th ops of tre, wth ur heads unde 
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time the cocks are diſcovered by the noiſes they 


make in flapping their wings, which may be heard 
at 2 great diſtance. 34194 fo RUS bir 8 4: 203 | 

The hen Pheaſant makes her neſt without any 
afkflance from the cock, at lJealb when hey are 
in a domeſtic fate, and confined. She with 
firaw, leaves, Nc. and though it be but coarſely 
made, ſhe prefers it to any other that may have 
curious it may be than her own, ſhe would piali-at | 


| ko pieces, and with the materials make ons 
4 herſelf. N | = ut 


| She hatches but once in a year in our climate, 
and lays about twelve eggs, one at che diſtance 


of two or three days from the other. Te 
much ſmaller than the eggs of 'a Hen , 


ſhell is as thin as the ſhell of a pigeom eg 
She makes her neſt on the g Ire Para 
tridge, and fits twenty or twenty HH days; 
ſoon as the little ones are hatched, they begin t 
run like the young of all gallinaceous birds. 
| When brought up tame they are "fed at firſt 
with eggs boiled hard, with bread and“ lettuce 
leaves minced; they muſt not be permitted | 
LSA. A B 6 1 
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| are margined at the end with black, in the ſhape 
of a heart, like ſome of ws feathers in the Pea- 

cock's tail, 

| ' The plumage of the ben is not nearly fo beau- 

tiful as that of the cock, for that is richly gloſſed 

with colours that ſeem to ng wu the Ws 

tion of the eye. 25 

The tail is compoſed of eighteen Fehr the 
two middtemoſt are the longeſt, and the toes are 
joined by a membrane, which is larger than is 
uſual with thoſe birds who e 2 — 
their feathers. 

The Pheaſant receives its name From the il 
where it was firſt found. Some Greeks, called 
Argonauts, who were failing; up the river Phaſis, 
in order to arrive at Colchis (which is in Aſia 

Minor, or Turkey in Aka,) firſt ſaw theſe beau- 
tiful birds, and brought them into Greece, (Which 
is now Turkey in Europe.) | 

The Pheafants of that country, and of Min- 
.grelia, are the largeſt and the moſt beautiful that 
are known; they are now diſtributed almoſt, 

over the world, many are wild in Great Britain, 
| eee in the county of Norfolk. 
They delight in woods, in low ſituations; they 
Fo) "PR be- gut vie uheirtunds.wades 


| They 


OO OE IR S. 
They are naturally very wild; it. dreeding 
Pan. diſcovered by the noiſe: they 
make in flapping their wings whip” 
at à great diſtance. * 11 

Tie hes Padatont — NS 
aſkftance from the cock, at leaſt hen they are 
in a domeſtic ſtate, and confined. She ufs 
ſtraw, leaves, &c. and though it be but coarſely 
made, ſhe prefers it to any other that m have 
curious it may be than her own, ſhe would pull 
; „ 
; Rugs 

- he heicine bet ese in A iN 
and lays about twelve eggs, one at the diſtance 
of two or three days from the other. They nne 


much ſmaller than thei eggs of a Heng , 


ſhell is as thin as the ſhell of a pigeon's egg" 
She makes her neſt on the groumd like 4 Pura 
wide and fits twenty or twentyive days; as 
ſoon as the little ones are hatched, - 3 
run like the young of all gallinaceous birds,” | 
When brought up tame they ate 1 | 
with eggs boiled bard, with bread and» lettuce 
leaves minced; they muſt not be permitted 1 
drink water, or to walk out until the de ig off _ 
at A - Bs6 .. MS 3 
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troubled with a kind of inſect, which they get rid 
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me ground. MINE REY, 


and with little at a time. 
When long confined, they are ard ante 


of by throwing the duſt among their feathers. 
At the age of three months; the young loſe the 
feathers of their tails; at that time they are ſick- 
Jy- and TR are much n by 
unts eggs. ir 38.20 

2 Ade Phealantis a ſtupid bitd; eaſily: * in ſes 
veral kinds of ſnares, and is ſaid/ to think 
itſelf - out of all danger when its bead is 
hidden. 9 -' 
When hunted by 2 pointer, as focka as it 
ne e it looks fteadily at him, and 
gives the ont n of — it 
with eaſe. 11 

"An arsch Peafant; made; 44 ig 
ed, or a piece of red and white cloth, will in- 


ce him into a ſnate. Sometimes he is taken by 


2 nooſe laid in the path in which he goes morn- 
ing and evening to drink, verre 18 
Hawk OE A Falcon. Srl © 
Pheaſants are a Dee Heliogas 
way a Roman emperor, had the extravagance 


do ſeed lions with them, which he kept confined.» | 
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A breed between the Pheaſant and the com- 
mon Hen bas been procured, and it is ſaid that 
- pe ene mm bred - 
Pheaſant. : Botz Bred © 
Sometimes the ben Pheaſant, like* hs Pea- 
en and has dong lake, vil get 
the plumage of the malldd. 
In an iſland. in the Paggo Maggiere, in Mi- 
lan, the Pheaſants are compleatly impriſoned, 
their flight is too heavy and ſhort to allow of 
their paſſing over the lake; whenthey-attempt - 
it, they fall on the water, and if not bur e 5 


are drowned. TR v2 
There are ce varieties: of the. adit 
Pheaſant. 151 $414 * 


One called the-Ring-Pheatint7/ Ingle A ring 
ofa, white round the neck, and is found in 
ſome of the ptovinces of China, in Great Tan- 
tary, near the Caſpian ea, che rivers Don and 
Wolga, and in the iſland of St. Helena. 
Another variety is Whelly Nhi te. 
The Turkey Pheaſaut is ſaid tobe peculiar 40 
the iſland of Java, the plumage ſeems to dea 
mixture of that of the Turkey and of the 'Phea- 
fant; it has a bare _ nn 
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| The Argus is a ſourth Species. The general 
"— is a clay colour ſpotted with black, the 
face is red, on the back part of the head is a 
bluiſh creſt. 
I be ſein round the eye is duſky, and it has 
black white the fore part of the head and the 
throat are fed, the wings are grey, ſpotted with 
-moons or eyes. The tail is -wedge-ſhaped, the 
. ame colour with the wings, The two middle 
tail feathors are three feet long, fpetted with eyes 
bor moons. The legs are furniſhei OR. 
and it is the fine of a Turkey. 

5 It inhabits China, and is not uncommon 10 the 
- woods of Sumatra. It can ſeldom be kept alive 
for more than a month in confinement :. and what 

is very ſingular, ſeems moſt at eaſe in the dark; 
for then it will ſometimes uſe its call; and ems 

quite contented, but when the light is let in, it 
appears quite ſtupid and age 


The fifth Species is e Chineſe or Golden 
Pheaſant. It has a yellow creſt, the breaſt is a 
rich crimſon, the ſecondary feathers in the wings 
are blue, the tail is wedge-ſhaped, —- - 

It is furniſhed with ſpurs, tho checks underthe 
eyes are naked, The feathers on the back part 
* L - of 
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of the head are otange coloured, eau 
ends, and croſſed with black lines. 

The plumage of this bird is ſo rich and wh 
fol that. [it hen hore fate As 
and breeds here very well. 

He can at pleaſure raife his beautiful and fey 
creſt, and the feathers on the back of his head. 

After the hens are about four years old, their 
plumage improves in beauty, and becomes more 
like that of the cock; when they are young it is 
ſo very plain, that they would ſcarcely be fup- 
poſed to be of the fame ſpecies. | There. have 

been inſtances when the hen bas acquired ſuch 
* feathers, as greatly to reſemble the cock ; 
and this we ſee is not unfrequent with many of 
the Genera of the Gallinæ. 

Hans Sloane kept a cock Gold Pheaſant for 

fifteen years. With the common Pheaſant it will 
produce a mixed breed, _ 
The fleſh is eſteemed. a greater * tw 
that of any other Pheaſant, and the bird is ſo 
hardy, that in time it may become as frequent 
with us as the common Pheaſant. 


The ſixth n is called the Pencil'd Pheaſant. 

The plumage- above is white, the creſt and 

ſtomach are black, the tail is wedge-ſhaped. , 
. 
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The temples are bare of feathers, and red; the 
2 is furniſhed wich ſpurs, the TRE of the 
female i is 'prey- © 7 5 a , 
The white feathers-of this Pheaſant arerchs | 
fully penciled with black ; he is larger than either 
the common; or the Golden Pheaſant. - He i in- 
habits e __ is an in coußpement in Eug⸗ 
land. 


| | Beſides theſe there are ſome other Species, viz; 
The Superb Pheafant, which is @ moſt beauti- 
ful bird; it has a blue creſt, the head and neck 
are green, on each fide the neck are long feathers ' 
which ſtand out, and turn back; the fhoulders 
are green ſpotted with white, and the wings are 
red. of 1 3 29 

The Hoctazi n, or Crefted Pheaſant, inhabits: 
Mexico; and feeds on ants, worms, ſeveral kinds | 
of inſets, and ſnakes.- 

The Paraqua. The wind-pipe in this Phea- 
fant is of a very uncommon ftruQture ; they are 
found” in many parts of South America, and at 
ſun riſe ſet up a very loud cry, not unlike the 
Word Paraqua, frequently repeated. | 

From the exertion Which this requires, the eyes 
appear red and inflamed, and a ſmall red ſkin is 
then - -ſeen on the breaſt which before was con- 
- | 1 cealed, 
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*  * The temples are bare of feathers, and red; the 
node is furniſhed with N the ne; of the 
female is grey. ; 
The white feathers of this Pheſane ab esl 
fully penciled with black; he is larger than either 
the common, or the Golden Pheaſant. He in- 
habits China, and is bred in confinement in Eng- 
_ P0130} 58 LS . 07-4 
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Beſides theſe hits are ſome other Bjackes; viz 
The Superb Pheafant,: which is 2 moſt beauti- 
ful bird; it has a blue creſt, the head and neck 

are green, on each ſide the neck are long feathers 
which Rand out, and turn back; the fhoulders 

are green ſpotted with white, and the wings are 
red. NA 5 . 4 T4 

Truhe Hocdazin, or Crefted Pheaſant, inhabits 
Mexico, and feeds on ants, worms, ſeveral kinds 

of inſets, and ſnakes. | 
The Paraqua, The wind-pipe in this Phea- 
fant'is of a very uncommon ſtructure; they are 
found in many parts of South America, and at 

ſun riſe ſet up a very loud cry, not unlike the 

Word Paraqua, frequently repeated. | 

From the exertion which this requires, the eyes 
appear red and inflamed, and a ſmall red ſkin is 
wa ſeen on 1 the breaſt which before was con- 

. | | 1 cealed,, 
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cealed. They breed twice a year, and build on 


low branches or ſtumps of trees. They feed their 


young with worms, and ſmall inſects, whilſt they 


are in the neſt; afterwards —_— eat a and 


| graſs. a 
Their fleſh is eſteemed a delicacy, and 4 they 
may be tamed. 0 | 
\ Wt Wy PII CCR CRM 


- Another ſpecies i is called the e becauſe 
it is faid to outrun the ſwifteſt horſe; it flies low. 

This bird is found in Mexico, its plumage is 
hers wars ; the tail is long and Peel 
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The! best is funded Wii's ess ee 
preſſed and naked, or only lightly beſet with beflles 
It has wattles hanging from the chess... 
The bill is furniſhed with a oere, in which the noſtrils 
| are lodged. . 
H1 S bird is called the Pintado, or Gui 
' Fowl. It comes originally from Aſtica, 
and ts ſome meaſure be tamed, it runs about, 


1. 


making a frequent and ſcreaming noiſe}; che fea. 4 | 


thers of the neck are ee from'Ws 


back. 
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back; The wacty ſkin Raa 
blue, that of the female red. 

Though Guinea Fouls were firſt one 
from Africa, yet they are now to be found both 
in Europe and in America, where they have been 

| conveyed in conſequence of our trade with Africa. 
Their plumage is very remarkable, the ground 

is a bluiſh or blackiſh grey, ſtudded with an amaz- 
ing number of white ſmall round ſpots, Such 
at leaſt are their feathers in a wild ſtate, but as 
all domeſtic fowls and animals lofe in part their 
original marks ; we ſee many Guinea Fowls with - 

white breaſts, ſome entirely white, ſome of a 
faint bluiſh caſt, and others part of whoſe fea- 
thers only are a clear white, and the reſt ſpotted 
on a bluiſh or blackiſh ground. 

The wings af this: bird are ſhort, and the tail 
falls like that of the Partridge, ſo that it ſeems 
rather hump-backed, but it appears ſo * * | 
the form in which the feathers lie. 

They are very. quarretfome birds, and gene- 
rally make themſelves maſters of the poultry- yard; 
in their attacks they are ſo nimble, ſo violent, 
and ſo perſevering, that they oftentimes beat a 
Turkey cock, though he be ſo much ſuperior in 
fizge, They are beſides of a very petulant and 


e 


Nen. 0 


a a diſpoſition, and frequently kill young 
Chickens, 

Like, other gallinaceous "birds, they dw the 
duſt with their feet amongſt their feathers, in or- 
der to get rid of inſects; they ſcratch the ground 
like Poultry, and in Africa go in flocks, but * 
* frequently ſeparate in pairs. | 

la the Ille of Mayo, one of the Cape de Verd 
lands, they go in flocks of two or three hun- 
dred. The iſlanders hunt them with dogs z, they 
fly heavily, but run very faſt, and rooſt in bigh 
| The hen lays a great number of eggs, and they 
are much nicer than thoſe of a common Hen, 
but ſhe is ſo wild, that in a domeſtic ſtate ſhe 
makes a very indifferent nurſe. 

The young Guinea Fowl therefore are beſt 
reared under a common Hen. They require 
great care in bringing up, but this depends much 
on the ſeaſon, for they muſt be preſerved from 
the wet, the cold, and the dew, and yet have 
the opportunity of providing themſelves with in- 
ſect food. 

Their eggs are ſmaller, and more round than 
thoſe of the common Hen, of a reddiſh white co- 
lour, freckled with ſmall ſpots. The ſhell is re- 

markably 
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matkably thick,” the 'exs require to be ſat der 


a month, ; 

Guia Fowl feel very much upon worms, 
praſshoppers, and various inſets. They are eaſily 
diſturbed when at rooſt, and from the noiſe they 
make are almoſt as good ME PRI as dogs 


- 


or geeſe, N 
There is another Species called the Mitre 


Pintado, it is rather en db e inhabits 


b and Guine. | 
A third Species is called the Crited Puaka; | 


it is found in Africa, near Sierra Leon, and has à 
large roundiſh black creſt. It may be doubted 
whether it ſtriQly wore, of to 1ů as it 
has no horn. * 
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'This Genus is * mentioned by Lensch. 

The bill is long and blunt at the end, _ a 
prowl in the middle, and thegape is wide. 

The ſides of Wr and throw ae nor well i. 
with feathers +. * 

The tail is very ſhort, . bid by 1 | 
- The toe, behind is ſhort and _ in nne, = the 
clays are hollowed beneath.” 

N 5 female 8 than the male. 8 F | " 0 


IH E Fi inamous paſs the night 8 upon 
trees, and ſometimes ſit upon them part of 
me day; but they only reſt upon the lower 
branches, and perhaps it is neceſſity, and not in- 
chnation, that makes them avoid rn upon 
the ground. 9 1 3 
In 4 where only the „ eh are 
found, Partridges, and even many web-foated 
birds, which with us confine themſelves to, the 
ground, rooſt there | in trees; probaply on account 
of the beaſts of. prey, the ſerpents, or the innu- 
merable ſwarms « of ants which infeſt that country, 
and would deſtroy both them and their young. 
The Finamou's fleſh is eſteemed a delicacy, 
though ſome parts are thought to taſte bitter, on 
account of the fruits on which they feed. g 


Ul L 25 "They 
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They are very fond of wild cherries, and fre- 
quently ſwallow them Whole. Nr 

Though in general they rooſt on trees, yet 
they lay their eggs in a hole in the ground, which 
they line with leaves, or dried graſs ; they breed 
twice a year, laying twelve or fifteen eggs. 
Their flight is ſhort and heavy, but they run 
very ſwiftly. f | 

They go in flocks, and are ſeldom ſeen alone, 
or even in pairs. They are frequently calling 
one another, eſpecially morning and evening; 
their cry is low, trembling, and mournful, and 
often betrays them to the fowler. | 


- 


. 


Of theſe birds there are ſeveral Species. 
Firſt, The Great Finamou. The top of the 
head is a reddiſh brown, the body a greyiſh olive 
brown, upper part of the back, wing coverts, 
and tail, marked with duſky ſpots. 
The female lays fifteen eggs of a beautiful | 
green, the ſize of a Hen's. She makes her neſt 
. on the ground, near the ſtump of a tree, and if 
ſhe thinks it is diſcovered, ſhe rolls the eggs to 
another place at ſome diſtance, The young fol- 
low their parent as ſoon as they are hatched, and 
hide themſelves on the firſt apprehenſion of 


Ager . 
The 


Or nn . + 


The Cinereous Finamou-is leſs then gs: 
—— and not ſo common. | 

The Variegated Finamou is leſs than whe fiſt 
Species, it inhabits Guiana, and lays ten erer a 
eggs of a lilac colour. 

The Lutle Finamou is likewiſe found is 
Guiana; it builds its neſt in the low forks of 
trees, it is made of leaves, -and ſhe lays from 
three to fix eggs, nearly round, and of 'a White 
colour, ; ON vt 
Its fleſh is much eſteemed, 


Gzxvs' 65. TETRA O. 
| Haz a naked and ſpongy ſpot near the eyes, 


F ieſt Diviſion, GROUS, with feathers on 
their legs. 


PECIES iſt. The Wood Graus. "The | 
legs are feathered, the edges of the toes are 
jagged, the tail is round; nem 
the ſetting on of each wing. | 
The hank. and. neck e af cola 
with narrow blackiſh lines acroſs z the upper part 


of _ 
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of the body and wings brown, with blackiſh 
lines ; the breaſt a gloſſy blackiſh green. The 
tail has eighteen feathers, ned on each kde 
with a few ſpots of white, | 

It inhabits Germany, France, the Al. 1 
moſt of the woody and marſhy _ of. E 
Aſia, and of America. 

The Wood Grous is as large as a ſmall Tur 
key; the wings, when extended, are four feet 
acroſs, and it weighs from ten to twelve pounds. 

In England it is very ſcarce, in mild countries 
it inhabits woods, in high ſituations; in colder 
climates it nt mow Wk are more 
ſheltered.” n i 

Theſe birds ſcratch the ground like Paley, 


and their gizzards contain many little ſtones 3 


when they feed chiefly upon juniper berries, their 
fleſh has a peculiar taſte, rather bittet and un- 
pleaſant. | | 

They feed upon a great variety of 1 
upon the leaves and buds of pines, junipers, ce- 
dars, willows, birch, white poplar, bazle, brats 
Hes, thiſtles, the leaves and bloſſoms of French 
wheat, vetches, millfoil, dandelion, clover, &c. 


eſpecially whilſt char tender, for when the 


ſeeds Eee to thay they eat the leaves, They 
e 3! 72.0 TI en BEA em 


10 1O/F! BF RD. 
feed too on dlackberries e un 


nere. L zt mb bak + 


The female is leſs Mis hs ee, Wr 
plumage not ſo dark, yet the colours are mare 
varied, and not leſs beautiſuvu. 

The breeding ſeaſon begins about the latter 
end of March: then//the cock is: generally ſeen: 
on ſome large pine tree, with his tail raiſed and; 
ſpread in a circle, like a; Turkey cock's his; 
wings trailing, his neck ſtretehed forward, and; 
the feathers of the head briſtled; he makes a 
loud, aud very fingular noiſe, by which he calls 
the hens; they immediately anſwer, and come to 
the tree where he is perched. At other times he, 
Wood Grous is ſo ſhy that it is almoſt impoſſible; 
to come near him. Then he is ſo little on his 
guard, that he may eaſily be ſhot. :The, females, 
lay, as ſome ſay, from five to nine, but accord - 
ing to others from eight to ſixteen eggs ; they aye: 
larger than a Hen's, and white, ſpotted with yel- 
low. Theſe eggs are placed on moſs, in a dry: 
place. The female ſits and is never achieved! 
by the male, when ſhe leaves her neſt fer 
tood, ſhe carefully covers the eggs witch leaves. 
Tue little ones run about as ſoon as they are 
hatched, and ſometimes indeed with the ſhells on 
their backs; the * leads them with great 

HART. V. 0 care 
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care and affection, where they may find ant's eggs 
and blackberries, und was do not en, until 
the next ſpring. 

It is ſaid rene Wood Meese hi 
ſtroyed by birds of prey. They abound in the pine 
foreſts of Ruſſia and of Siberia, and are ſometimes 
ſent in the winter with white Hares and Ptarmi- 
gans, as preſents to London; and notwithſtand- 
ing the diſtance, from the cold neſs of the winters, 
they ſometimes arrive ſo as to be eatableQ 

; «| X ay is: fr rota nets 

The ſecond ſpecies is called the Black Cock; 
it has feathers on its legs, a forked tail, the ſe- 
condary feathers in the wings are wry towards 
the baſe. : 

There are eighteen feathers in its tail, a four 
outer feathers on each ſide are longer, and bend 
outwards ; the ten middle feathers are ſhorter, 
and equal in length to each other. The feathers 
under the tail, and the inner coverts of the wings, 
are of a pure white. There is a white ſpot at the 
ſitting on of each wing, the reſt of the feathers 
ae a full black, gloſſed with blue. 

It inhabits the heaths, the woods, and the birch 
foreſts of the colder parts of Europe, and of Si- 
beria in Aſia; it is found in Scotland, in the 
northern parts of England, and in Wales. 

, x . 4 & The 
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The Black Cocks feed" en the buds" and the 
catkins, for bloſſoms of ” birch<trecs,) and on 
thoſe of the Siberian poplar, which: give à hoe 
flavour to their fleſh. They are fond af whortle- 
berries, bilberries, and the tops of heath g 
feed their young with gnats. Peas and chetries 
are fatal to them; and it is ſaid that the hen, 
whilſt ſhe is laying, loſes the ſenſe of ſmellingg 
The female weighs but two pounds, her tail 
is ſhott, and I . and * nn 
dark. ' © 
\ "The wings of the Black Cock A and @ 
ſet nc | et 283 % 
The openings eee 2 Lab 
They often paſs two months in the winter um- 
der the ſnow, ſome Tay without eating, And lin a 
torpid ſtate, like bats and dormice ; ethers ſay, 
that they form walks beneath the ſnoõ Ww. 
In breeding time the males aſſembie together 
in a morning, ſometimes to the number-of o 
hundred, in a high ſituation, retired, and ſhelter- 
ed with broom or heath; there they fight futi- 
ouſly : the conquerors then perched on a tree; 
with ſparkling eyes, their cheeks {ſwelledg their 
feathers briſtling, and flapping their wings; crow 
to the females, -who immediately. * 8 
. * 97 
in | The 
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The females. lay ſix or ſeven eggs on the 
ground; in about ſive or ſix weeks the young 
begin to fly; they leave their parents the begin- 
ning of PN and "keep in n until the 
ſpring.'/7 © | 

They are often ale by fowlers; who imitate _ 
their call, and when Gay are older they are a 
ed by falcons. . 

In Poland 0 birds are uſed, Wich s are 
e very much like the Black Cock; they 
collect together about theſe, and beginning to 
ſight, they ſoon become ſo deeply engaged, as to 
give the fowler an opportunity of ſhooting them. 

In Lapland they were formerly ſhot with ar- 
TOWS. . 9 | 45.1 | 4 

Mr. Pennant ſays, that now they are taken in 
Siberia in this manner: In the open birch foreſts 
a number of poles are placed horizontally, on 
forked ſticks, and ſmall bundles of corn are 
faſtened to theſe, poles—at a little diſtance are 
ſet tall baſkets, of the ſhape of a ſugar loaf, the 
wideſt and open part uppermoſt. Juſt within 
the top of the baſket, is placed a flat round piece 
of wood, which is nicely balanced by an axis, or 
pin, that paſſes all acroſs it, ſo that it will play 

very readily, and ſuffer either ſide on the leaſt 
touch to drop, and afterwards to return-again to 
Fred [ its 
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ts firſt ſituation, The Black Grous are ſoon 
enticed by the corn on the poles, and after they - 
have eaten a little, they fly to the baſkets, and 
attempt to ſettle on the tops; the round piece 
of wood with their weight falls ſideways, and they 
drop into the baſket, which is ſometimes found 
half full of them. 


The third ſpecies is the 8 Yr The 
legs are feathered, the tail . feathers, are black, 
tipped with browniſh red; it has a white ſpot be- 
fore and behind each eye. 

It inhabits Canada, nd the northern parts of 
America. 

In ſummer they feed on berries, and their ben 
is very delicate. 

In the winter they eat juniper benin and i 
ſhoots and cones of the ſpruce firs, which gives 
them a diſagreeable flavour. 

In that ſeaſon they are furniſhed with double 
feathers; at the approach of the winter's cold, 
they either moult, or a ſoft downy feather grows 

out of the baſe of each of the other feathers, to 
preſerve them the better from the un of the 
weather. 

They make their neſt on the ground, and lay 
five eggs. 

0 3 When 
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When they are much diſturbed, they fly on 
trees, and if the fowler has a dog, they attend ſo 
much to him, that they may be ſhot one after 
another, without once attempting to fly away. 
They are very unſuſpecting birds, and will ſome- 
times ſuffer themſelves to be knocked down with 
a ſtick, or caught by a nooſe at the end of a 
pole. In the country where they are found, the 
inhabitants kill a great many at the beginning of 
winter; and the cold weather freezes them; ſo 
that the y will keep perfectly ſweet until the ſpring; 
before they are dreſſed, they are thrown into 2 


water, which thaws them. 


The fourth ſpeeles is the Ptarmigan. The 
legs and toes are warmly clothed: with à thick 
and long coat of ſoſt white feathers, like the fur 
vn che feet of the hare. 

The quill feathers are White, ow; outer tail 
Feathers black, except at the points, where they 
are white. The twb middle tail feathers ath- 
ea! in ſummer, and white in winter. ' 

In the winter they are white, except a black 
Ine in the male between the bill and the eye, and 
the ſhafts of the ſeven firſt quill feathers, which 


continue black, 
| 155 
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| They inhabit the mountainous parts of Europe, 
ate common in the northern parts as far as Grreen» 
land; they are found in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, in the mountains of Cumberland, and in 
the Alps; they feed on the buds of trees, on the 
ſhoots of pines; dwarf bitch, heath, fruits; ber- 
ries, and liverwort. 5 
They are ſeldom ſilent 4 bey walk in;the 
woods, and when alarmed; make a" noiſe 1 a 
loud laughing. 
Their (claws are broad and tt and very 
for digging«. 
Againſt winter Wenne Wi cheic new ene 
mers are white; by the kind proviſion of that 
good Being, who extends his care over all his 
works, every feather, except thoſę of the wings 
and of the tail, become double; a downy feather 
ſhoots out from the baſe of each. of the othegs, 
which helps to keep them warm; and the white 
appearance of their feathers, fo much like the 
ſnow, prevents their being fo eaſily: diſcovered by 
Eagles, Owls,. and other birds of prey. | 
At the latter end of February they put om their 
furnmer dreſs, that is, they ſhed theſe white and 
double feathers, and their brown and orange ſea | 
thers come in their place. The feathers on their 
aa aaa | Ia 
| C4 In 
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In the winter they burrow under the ſnow, 
ol lie there together in great numbers to keep 
themſelves warm; they have very large walks 
beneath, and their nails, or claws, are long, 
broad, and hollow; this enables them to form the 
lodges, and the walks there. Every morning 
they fly {trait upwards, to ſhake the ſnow from 
their feet and wings. They feed in the morning 
and in the evening, and nenn the day 
they baſk in the ſun. 

In the beginning of October Wien er 

in flocks of two hundred among the willows, and 
feed upon their tops. In ſummer they live on 

* berries, and nr rocks, ene _ grey 

| —_— "Mt 
They are 5 not very wild, indeed they 

may be driven like poultry, and when frightened 

ſo as to riſe from the ground, they make only a 
' ſhort circuit like pigeons. They keep together 
in ſmall flocks; and ſhelter themſelves not 55 ay 
the heath, but among ſtones. 

The fowlers, by imitating the cry of a Hawk, 
en them ſo that they inſtantly ſtand ſtill. 
If the female be killed, the male ſhews ſuch 

: fcndnels for her, than 2 can ſcarcely be driven 

from her body. | 

They are taken in nets at Hudſon's Bay.- 
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of birch-trees, and leave ſome openings in which 
they place nooſes ; the birds come to feed on the 
buds, and when they attempt to go thooegh the 
openings they are caught... . 

The Greenlanders take them with nooſes tied 
to a long line, which is carried between two 
men, who contrive to draw theſe nooſes over 
their heads. ein Not 


Fi 
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The Pinnated Grons is the 5th ſpecies, Its 
legs are covered with feathers, on each fide of 
the neck is a tuft of five feathers; theſe wa 2. 
little reſemble wings. | 

The tufts which diſtinguiſh this Cake PA 
near the back part of the head, and can be raiſed 
or dropped at pleaſure. - 1 1-8? 

When frightened, the Pinnated G 0 
them out like wings, and they probably aſſiſt him 
nme mem 
very ſhort. 7 een 

On the head there 155 nal creſt, the tail 1 i 
barred with faint brown and black. . 
The hen bird is very much like the cock, « ex- 
cept that it has not theſe tufts. 

They, inhabit Virginia, and as far nord? as 
Hudſon's Bay. 


- Cs They 
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"They are ſuppoſed: to lay many eggs, as they 
are ſeen in families of twenty-four or Pn, 


old and young together. 


In September and October they collect in flocks 
of two hundred or more, and as ſoon as the ſnow 


falls, they frequent places where pines grow. 


Io male crows for half an hour before day 
break, and at that time raiſes his tuſt upright. 
More males are killed than females, probably theic 


| noiſe diſcovers was to * e 


The Foy ces: is the Ruffed: We 


io The legs are feathered, and it has a * on the 


neck behind. 
Fbere is a creſt on its 8 a ruf; is 
i black. The tal is large, and often 


2 ſpread like a fan; it is barred with waving lines 
ee black, and tipped: with white, The female 
* e or ruff. 


The Ruffed Heathcock is a fine bird, he bend 
bis tail like a Turkey, raifes the feathers: of his 
ruſf, and ſwyells his breaſt like a Pouting Pigeon: 


his ſtep is flow, and his carriage majeſtic, He 
ſometimes ſtands upon à branch of a decayed tree, 


and claps his wings, at firſt lowly, afterwards. 
faſter; _— degrees very quickly: he makes a 
noiſe 
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noiſe like 2 drum, or diſtant — and tay 
be heard half a mile fl. Amn 
In this manner theſe birds amuſe themſelves 
about nine in the”, nn * 1 in the 
afternoon. 125 

They feed chiefly on berries, and their Reſt 


very delicate eating. They breed once à yean,  - 


and lay twelve or fourteen eggs, in a neſt made 


of leaves, either at the root of a tree, or cloſe by 
a tree that is fallen. The yoang, when they ate 


but a few days old, hide themſelves fo artfully, 
among the leaves, that they cannot eaſily be 
found. They do not ſeparate until the follow- 
ing ſpring ; their food is ants and ſmall worms.” 
Though this bird hatches fo many young, and 


Tits twice a year, yet they art prevented from in- 


creaſing too faſt by Hawks, and other birds of 
Preys which deſtroy many of help. © RED 

© The female bird, in order to divert the atfen- 
tion of thoſe who come near its neſt, will flu 
before them, as though lame, until the kas Wer! 
dem to a diſtance. 


This ſpecies i is ound in Canada, and ten 


parts of of North America. dat 
* 8 440 * 2 4. 4 


| 


The eighth ſpecies, or Shoulder Knot Grous, * 
has feather'd legs. ; 
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ITbe upper part of the breaſt is blackiſh and 
grey; and forms a band which joins on each fide 
a- tuft of long black feathers,, gloſſed with * 
at the ſetting on of the wings. 8 

It inhabits Hudſon's Bay; the fleſh_is white 
but rather dry, yet when well cooked is not un- 
ay Hef eating. 

In winter birds of this ſpecies feed on juniper ; . 
5 ſummer on gooſeberries, raſpberries, cranber- 


Ties, and currants ; and the young follow the hen 


like ice " 
"The ninth ſpecies i is called the Hazel Grow, 
The legs are feathered half way down, the tail 
feathers are aſh-colour , ſpotted with black, and 
have 2 bar of black, except the two in the mide 
dle, or, as ſome. ſav, the four middle tail feathers, 
which are barred with red. 
* inhabits che birch and bazel woods of Eu- 
rope, and feeds on berries, the tops of juniper, 
duds of birch, firs, and other evergreens. When 
Fightened i it raĩſes the feathers upon its head. 
; be male may be diſtinguiſhed from the. female 
by a black ſpot under its throat. They will not 
bear confnement, but die ſoon after they are 
taken. | 
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The female lays: from twelve to fifteen. or 
twenty eggs, about the fize- of a Pigeon's, upon 
the ground, at the foot of a hazel- tree, or great 
mountain fern, and ſits three weeks. It is ſaid 
too (but it ſeems very extraordinary) that ſeldom 
more than ſeven or eight; chickens, or young 
ones, are hatched. As ſoon as they are able to 
procure their own food, their parents drive them 
away, always reſerving a certain diſtrict for them= 
ſelves. | 
When they are difturbed they fly into trees, 
and perch upon the low branches near the 
body; there they will wait very patiently for a 
long time; but the fowlers concealing themſelves, 
and imitating the voice. of theſe birds by a pipe, 
often draw them into their nets, or {ome other 
ſnare. Tr 
Their fleſh is eſteemed a great AGES | 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of Grous with 
feathered n 
In one the male has a black ſpot between the 
bill and the eye, which. in, the female is ſcarcely 
ſeen. Theſe are found in the northern parts of 
Europe, in woods and marſhy lands. They 
change their ſeathers at the approach of winter. 
Theſe feathers were eſteemed very valuable, and 
formerly 


1 . 
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formerly were fold. © The” Greenlanders make 
comfortable fhirts of their ſkins, placing their 
feathers on the” infide next the body. The wo- 
ten uſe the black feathers'of the taifas ornaments 
in their head dreſſes. They catch theſe birds in 
nooſes, hung to a line, which is carried by two 
men, one at each end, who drop the nooſes 
round the necks of theſe poor unſuſpecting birds. 
They are ſometimes knocked down with ſtones, 
and ſometimes ſhot with guns. 

When the female is killed, the male i is ſo fond 
that he will ſeldom be driven from her body. 
The Greenlanders eat them ſometimes dreſſed, 
and ſometimes raw, when they are nearly putrid, 
with' the blubber or the fat of ſeals. | 
The inteſtines they conſider as a great delicacy, 
and mix x them with train oil and berries, 


Another en called the White (Hou, or 
White Partridge, is found at Hudſon's Bay; it 
is marked with large ſpots of white and dull 
orange ; lives in. flocks in winter, and feeds on 
the tops of willows. They have from” nine to 
eleven young. They fuffer themſelves to be 
driven under nets, and many thouſands are = 
that way every winter, 


The 
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The Red Grous (another ſpecies) is frequent 
on the heaths and waſtes of the northern parts of 
England, They pair in ſpring, lay from ſix to 
ten eggs. The young follow their parents all 
ſummer; in winter collect in flocks of forty or 
fifty, but never deſcend into the plains. 
They are very fearful, and feed! on berries and 
the tops of heath. 


* the Sand Grous the two middle feathers of 
the tail are pointed, and yellowiſh, crofſed” with 
brown lines; in the tail are fixteen feathers; on 
each leg it has a ſpur, which turns inward and'is 
pointed, In fummer they abound in Aſtrachan, 
in winter in Perſia, They pair in June, and 
drink much water, and frequent conſequently the 
neighbourhood of thoſe ſpots where it may be 
found. To the thirſty traveller they are welcome 
birds, becauſe they aſſure him that water is 
near. They go to it three times a day, and 
drink ſo eagerly as not to refard the fowler, who 
takes thoſe opportunities of ſhooting them, for ie 


other times they are very ſhy. 
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- The 88 Diviſion, of the « STETRAO has 
naked legs. 


of =o th 10. of ee e The Francolin. Its 
legs are without feathers, and furniſhed with 
ſpurs; the ſtomach and throat are black; the 
tail is wedge-ſhaped. 

The Francolin is a ſcarce bird, and found only 
in warm countries, as Spain, Italy, Sicily, and 
ſome of the iſlands in the Mediteranean ſea ; in 
Egypt, and in ſome parts of Aſia. 

Their fleſh is ſo delicate a food, that in many 
places laws have been made to preſerve them; 
and it is faid that the name of Francolin was 
given to them as exprefling the freedom which 
they enjoy in conſequence of theſe laws. 

. They feed on grain, very much like a Par- 
tridge, and may be brought up tame in aviaries ; 
but they muſt havgs little box to retire into, and 
ſome ſand and ſtones ſhould be ſcattered in their 
partition, and then they will breed in confine- 
ment. They have a loud cry, or whiſtle, which 
may be heard to a conſiderable diſtance ; and 
their plumage is very beautiful: the feathers round 


the neck are of a moſt pleaſing orange colour. 
Species 
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Species 11. The Pin-tail FRETS 8 

Its legs befor are covered. with hort downy 
white feathers ; the, hind toe is very ſhort; the 
two middle feathers of the tail are much longer 
than the reſt, and pointed at the ends. I here is 
a black circle round each eye paſſing, in a ſtreak 
behind the head; the chin and throat are black; 
the lower part of the neck and breaſt orange, 
bounded above and, below with a black line. The 
quill feathers. are aſh»colour, the coverts ruſt» 
colour, margined with white; the tail is wedge- 
{haped, clay- colour, with duſky ſtripes; the tail 
feathers. white at the point, except the middle 
feathers, which, where they exceed the . 
length, are black. A Fit 

It inhabits the warmer 1 0 of 8 viz. 
the, ſoughern parts of France, Spain, and Italy; 


and Barbary and Senegal in Africa, and many _ 


parts of Aſia. The male is very beautiſu. 
At Aleppo they are found in all ſeaſons : they 
come in prodigious numbers from the deſerts o 


Arabia and Syria in May and June, and fuck 
quantities have been. caught at that time wich 
once drawing the net, as to load an aſs; but they 
are far from being . 
hard * 1 
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The Greek Partridge's legs are red, waked, 
and without fpurs, and the beak too is red; the 
throat is Were with a black a 3 mw 
WING. 

The Greek or Red Partridge i is found” in forme 
of the mountainous. and temperate parts of Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, but not in England, or 
in many parts of Germany; atleaſt they are not 

common in England: ſome few have been killed, 
dat they were probably fuch as haye been turned 
out of aviaries or menageries in order to breed. 

A fingle pair was brought into the iffand Nan- 

fo, which is in the Archipelago, between Eu- 
rope and Aſia, and they increaſed ſo faſt, that the 
inhabitants were upon the point of abandoning 
the iſland; and now there are ſuch numbers, that 
they are obliged to deſtroy” thouſands of eggs 
abort Eafter, left the young fhould aw their 
harveſt: ae 

In ſummer ne mountains eee 
there is much heath and bruffiwood, In winter 
they Meder themſelves under "ORE and are not 


4 rouſed. | 
Their food is graſs, grain, eee ants 
eggs, fnails, and other inſets. 
They fly heavily and with difficulty, and may | 
be known by the noiſe which they make with 
their 


cir 


TE er - 
their wings when they riſe; if they are ſurpriſed 


upon rocks or mountains, they endeavour inſtants 


ly to fly down the precipices; and if they are | 
purſued there, they attempt to regain the ſummit. 
On plains they fly ſtrait forwards, and if they are 
followed cloſely they take ſhelter ſometimes in 
rabbit holes, ſometimes in VOTE and even * 
upon trees. 

It is very difficult to rear them in » doanifiic 
ſtate: they require more care than young Phea- 
fants, and, languiſhing for their liberty, often 


pine and die, eſpecially when the feathers begin 


to grow upon their heads. Yet in the iſland of 
Scio in the Archipelago, there are numerous 
flocks that are ſo far tamed, that they will come 
when they are called ; they go out inthe morning 


into the fields to feed, and one perſon has the care 
of ſeveral flocks ;. he brings them back at night, 


and they come when they are whiſtled to. 
Mr. Buffon faw a man in Provence; which! i is in 


[cher daed 66 Franacy- wits tad = They 


came when he called them; 'he took ſome in his 

heel, warmed: them in bid: boſom 00 Og 

them away to their companions, '' 
Burbequius, when be was ih Turkeys bad 


number of theſe Partridges; they were ſo trou- 


bleſome to him in ſtanding at his feet, and pick- 
ing 
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ing the duſt out of his velvet flippers, that he 
„edge u- -n AY D eur 
fat, and died. 

In Chios, an iſland in che Archiolage, every 
| * almoſt has a flock ; they follow him 
into the fields, and in the r return. One 
reaſon why they are ſo fond of their keepers is, 
that as ſoon as they were hatched, they frequent- 
ly warmed them in their boſoms, and fed them 
from their mouths; but they are very careful to 
houſe them-every night, for if they omit it two or 
three times, the Partridges _ them and be- 
come wild. ö | t 1 

© They frequent rocky and mountainous parts, 
but come down in the plains in May to breed; 
they lay ſixteen or eighteen” eggs, on the bare 
ground, which are eſteemed very delicate food, 
and it is ſaid that hs white does not harden in 
. . 

They differ in this + reſpe from the common 
Partridges; that they ſometimes perch on trees, 
and are ſeen in flocks, but amongſt common Par- 
tridges the covey conſiſts only of thoſe which were 
hatched together. They uſe the ſame artifice as 
the Lapwines to deceive TN by counter- 
__ lameneb, | 
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in en e Cyprus-they are ſometimes bar- 


| barouſly employed to fight againſt one another, 


as the common Cocks are ſometimes by the n 
and es part of per amongſt us. 


The common Papa * are 3 
furniſhed with ſpurs, (the legs of the female has 
no ſpurs.) . * 

It has a naked red fo behind and beneath 
each eye. | 

The breaſt i is 8 on the aj a na 


| _ of a deep orange-colour, in the form of a 


horſe-ſhoe. + | 
The tail feathers are of a as eighteen 
in number, and the fix urge on 9 a ſide are 
tipped with white. 434% 
It lives in the temperate parts. of 3 and 
of Ruſſia, but is not found in Norway or Lap- 
land, or perhaps ſo far to the ſouth-eaſt as Turkey 
in Europe. It frequents fields, and in the winter 
makes burrows, under the ſnow, with breathing 
holes at each end. It is n at even 
beyond the Lake Baikal, ** Wi 
- The common Partridges feed on 0 corn, 
various plants, and almoſt all kinds of grain, but 
the eggs of ants is their favourite food. They 
pair early in the ſpring, in March, or April, and 
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. are very conſtant to each other; in May or June 


mey lay, their neſts are made with very little care 
with graſs or ſtraw, or a few leaves collected to- 


gether, oftentimes in the hollo left by the foot of 


a horſe or cow. The female lays generally from 
fifteen to twenty eggs. She is "never relie ved 
whilft fitting by the male; during this confine- 
ment, which is about three weeks, ſhe loſes moſt 
of the feathers from her breaſt ; ſhe fits very cloſe, 

and never leaves the neſt without covering the eggs 
with leaves or graſs. The male bird is always 


hear, and ready to accompany his e when 


ſhe goes in ſearch of food. 1 0 
The young ones run about the moment 85 
are hatched, occaſionally with park of the TIT 
upon their backs. 

It ſometimes happens that the young of at- 


tridges, of Turkeys, of common Poultry, and 


of Pigeons, about the time they ſhould be hatch 
ed, are found dead, their feathers ſticking to the 
inſide of the ſhell; this, it is faid, may be pre- 
vented by putting the eggs into water flightly 
warm, for about five or fix minutes; perhaps 
the moiſture may paſs through the pores of the 
hell, and help to looſen the feathers. 

Ihe male affiſts the female in the care of the 


young, thews them what 1 is proper for their food, 
n and 


Y n 8 IAD 8.417 „ 


wid ſeratches e ground for worms, for inſets 
and for grain. 
Wen a dog has e ad 
it earneftly, the old cock Partridge has been ſeen 
to turn again beating with his wings, as, though 
it were his intention to attack the dog; Jame- 
times too he will counterfeit lameneſs, and imp, 
and trail his wings juſt before the dog N 
fowler, in order to miſlead them. 1 - 42-94 

The femaje always flies in aoatiet: Boobies, 
ut is got to ſome diſtances; runs back 
ſilently. along the furrow, and aſſenihles her youngs 
which were lying till, ſquat upon the ground, 
among the graſs and leaves. She ſdon golletsis 
them together, and leads them very ſilentiy to a 
great diſtance, | before the fowler and the dog; 
WhO have been een bird, can re- 
turn. | BI SMTOT At e CT 

* are more nol chan female Paiprges; 
on this account methods have been attempted of 
taking only the ſeemingly, unnecellary males, 
One method is to uſe a ben Partridge as a decoy 
bird; the males will come at her call into the 
traps that are ſet for them, and it is ſaid that they 
are drawn ſo powerfully by her ery, as to fly even 
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Sometimes they are taken in a net called a 
tunnel; they are occaſionally driven into it by a 
man Goderes with the ſkin of a cow, and diſ- 
guiſed as much as poſſible like that animal. 


The Grey, or common Partridge, is of a gen- 


tle diſpoſition; each family lives together in a 


covey, or little flock, until breeding time. When 
part of a hatch has not ſucceeded, or if a covey 


has been in part deſtroyed by birds of prey or 
other accidents, ſeveral of theſe ſmaller families 
will join together, and form a larger company 
than any ſingle family. They delight in corn- 
fields, and nee take ſhelter in the en un- 


1 purſued. * pd 
The legs of young eee at firſt are > | 


> wa they next become whitiſh, afterwards brown, 


and in Partridges of three or four years old black. 


Their age too may in ſome meaſure be known by 


the laſt feather in the wings, after the firſt moulting 
it is pointed, the year following it becomes round 
ed. Little Partridges feed firſt upon ants eggs 
and little inſects; it is 'with ſome difficulty that 
they are made to eat grain: they ſeem to prefer 
lettuce, endive, pimpernel, ſowthiſtle, uus 


and the points of wheat whilſt it is green. 


At the age of three months the red ſkin . 


the eyes begins to appear; this is a ſickly time 
ee | with 


þ4 


with 
will not breed in confinement, but the young ones 


or BIEDS „ 
m, and they ſometimes die. Partridges 


may be reared by putting the eggs under a Hens 
They require great care, and are brought up with . 
difficulty, This bird is very delicate food. 

Willoughby, who has written upon birds, men- 
tions a perſon in Suſſex who had ſucceeded in 
making a covey of Partridges ſo tame, that he 
drove them to London, although their wings were 
grown, and they might have flown if ah 
tried, 


There are ſeveral varieties of the common 


Partridge, ſome intirely white with red pupils ta 
the eye, ſome of a pale cream colour, fome white 
beneath, with a white collar round the neck, and 
others wholly of a dun colour; theſe varieties 
however are not very frequent. 

The Partridge is {aid to live from twelve to 


fifteen years. 


There is a Partridge in America called che 
Virginia Partridge, which perches on trees, and 


frequents woody ſituations. 


Its legs are naked, it has a black ſpot above 
and below the eyes, and a duſky line upon the” 

head; the cheeks and throat arg hin had 
by a line of black, . 
\ FART-V, Theſe 
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where they increaſe very conſiderably. 


for what they can find there to eat. 


Tetrao Genus, has a narrow creſt on its head, 
an inch in length. It inhabits Guiana and 


| Theſe Partridges breed very faſt about e be- 
ginning of May, and are often ſeen in coveys * 
more than twenty. | 

Early in June they collect in great flocks, fre- 
| quenting orchards; they feed much upon buck 
wheat, which makes them fat, they are then wy 
delicate food. 

At the approach of winter they migrate into 
the ſouthern provinces of North America, and 
they have lately been introduced into Jamaica, 


The Maryland Partridge has white eyebrows, 
.and-the back part of the head white, ſpotted with 
black. 

In its habits or manners it very much referty= 


'bles the Virginia Partridge ; it multiplies very faſt, 
leying from twenty to twenty-five eggs. 


Towards winter they grow tame ; they come 


into farm-yard in flocks of three or four dozen, 


for the looſe grain, and frequent the high roads 


The Creſted Quail, another ſpecies of the 


Mexico, 


OF BIRDS. 7 

The Chineſe Quail is à very ſmall ſpecies,” the 
body is beautifully ſpotted with grey, the throat is | 
black, the cheeks and fore part of the-neck white. 
They are found in China, and the Phillipines 


iſlands, The Chineſe uſe, them to keep their 


hands warm in winter; and the Europeans often. 
buy them to make pies with on their voyage home 
from Chica. 8 

There i is a ſpecies called the Pintado Partridge, 
| becauſe it makes a noiſe like the Pintado, or 
Guinea Fowl; it _ on trees,, and is found 


in M adagaſcar. 


g "The Damaſcus Partridge, another ſpecies, with 
yellow legs, and a bill longer than the common. 
Partridge, though it be a ſmaller bird, has often 
been ſeen paſſing through France in large flocks ; 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred were ſtopped. 
a whole day in their paſſage by a call-bird of the 
common ſpecies, which they very much reſemble, 


The Pearl Partridge is another ſpecies, inhabits. 
China, and is uſed by the Chineſe, like others 
of this genus, to keep their hands warm in 
winter. 
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The commom Quail. The legs are naked, 
the body ſpotted with grey, the eyebrows are 
white, the tail has twelve feathers barred with 
black, and pale browniſh red. 

The common Quails abound in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, they are not found further north 
than Sweden, and then only in the month of 
May. In the ſouth of Ruſſia, and the neighbour- 
hood of the river Druieper, about the time of their 
migration, they are ſo numerous as to be taken by 
thouſands, and fent to Peterſburgh and Muſcovy 
in caſks, They are found from the Cape of 
Good. Hope to Sweden, and from Ruflia to China, 
in New Zealand, and even in Falkland's Iſland. 

The Quail is leſs than the Partridge, and has 
not that mark on the breaſt like a horſeſhoe, 
which is ſeen on Partridges; their eggs are 4 
ſmaller, their fleſh is fatter, they are ſhorter lived, 
and have not the ſame art in eſcaping from the 
fowler, neither do they aſſociate together except at 
the ſeaſons when they migrate from one climate to 
another ; when they are confined together they 

| ſometimes fight and deſtroy one another. 

The inclination to migrate ſeems implant 
them by nature, for there have been inſtances of . 
Quails which were brought up tame, and had 


been confined in cages for four years, yet twice I + 
d in 
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in an year, in April and September, nde were 
the uſual times of their coming to and going away 
from that country) they ſeemed to ſhew ſigns of 
uneaſineſs, they walked haſtily backwards and 
forwards in the cage, and flew againſt the top 
with ſo much violence, that they would fall back 
almoſt ſenſeleſs : ſometimes they would be agita- 
ted in this manner almoſt all night long, in 
general they began in the morning, about an hour 
before ſun-riſe, and this uneaſineſs continued nearly 

a month at a time, | 

It is probable that they generally fly in the 
night, becauſe they are ſeldom ſeen to arrive in 
the day, In Sileſia, which is in Germany, they 
come in May, and go away about the beginning 
of September. 

As Belon was paſſing from Rhodes to Alex- 
andria, in autumn, he ſaw a large flock of Quails 
going from the north towards the. ſouth; the 
ſpring before he ſaw a number paſting from the 
fouth, northwards, As theſe birds fly very heavi- 
ly, in order to viſit ſuch diſtant countries they 
take the advantage of the wind, and begin their 
fight when it blows in ſuch a direction as to 
aſſiſt them. ; 

Sometimes when the wind changesduring their 
pallage, they alight in great numbers upon any: 

D'3 - hips 
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ſhips they may meet, and oftentimes fall into the 
ſea, where they are ſeen floating, and beating the 
waves, with one wing, as though they were en- 
deavouring to riſe again into the air. 
We read in the ſcriptures that the wind brought 

a prodigious number of Quails into the camp of 
the Iſraelites, whilſt they were wandering in the 
deſert, 

Towards the beginning of autumn, in the iſland 
of Caprea, in the Gulph of Naples, they are taken 
in ſuch numbers, that the biſhop of that iſland 
receives the greateſt part of his revenue from 

them, and he is called from that circumſtance the 
_ biſhop of Quails. þ 
In the neighbourhood of Naples they are ſo 
"plentiful, that 100,c00 are ſometimes taken in 
one day; when they firſt arrive, they are ſo. tired 
that they have often been taken with the hand. 

Though in general Quails migrate, yet it is 
faid that in ſome countries they remain all the 
year, but perhaps theſe may be ſuch only as are 
too young to accompany the others; this at leaſt 
is thought ſometimes to be the caſe in England, 
and that they leave the mountains which are cold 
in the winter, to come down to the ſea coaft 
where it is warmer ; there they live very much 
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among the ſea plants, feeding upon the inſects, 
and what they find among the ſea weeds. 

As ſoon as they arrive in France, they begin to 
make their neſts, by digging a hollow with their 
claws in the ground, which they line with graſs 
and leaves, concealing it as much as poſſible from 
the ſight of birds of prey, 

They do not pair, and the number of males is 
faid to be much greater than that of the females. 
The hen lays from fifteen to twenty eggs in 
France; in ſome countries it is ſaid that they lay 
but fix or ſeven, Th | 

The little Quails can. run as ſoon as they are 
hatched ; in eight or ten days they may be taken 
from their mother, and brought up tame. In 
four months they are ſtrong enough to aceom- 
pany the old Quails in their migrations. | 

They moult twice a year, at the end of win- 
ter and of ſummer ; they are a month in getting 
their new feathers, which they Ws. em- 
ploy to migrate with. | 

The male bird is-often enticed by a call, which 
counterfeits the cry of the female. 

They feed on millet and hemp, and corn * 
green, on inſects, and all forts of grain. The 
ancients avoided eating Quails, imagining that 
' they occaſionally fed on hellebore, and that in 
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that caſe their fleſh would occaſion convulſions, 
but now they are eſteemed. a delicacy. When 
they have plenty of food they become very-fat. 

They ſeldom perch on trees, but will lie for 
hours together among the graſs on one 5555 with 
their legs ſtretehed out. 

It is very ſeldom that they fly; the * when 
he hears the cry of the female, will run a long 
way among the graſs, rather than uſe his wings. 
In the winter it is faid that they ſometimes bur- 
row under the ſnow, and they have been found 
in a torpid ſtate in ant hills, 

It is thought that Quails live but four or five 
years. In ſome towns in Italy, as well as in 
China, ſome unthinking people amuſe themſelves 
by putting two Quails to fight : they are placed 
oppoſite to each other at different ends of a long 
table, and ſome grains of millet are thrown be- 
tween them; they inſtantly attack one another, 
and fight until one gives way. Formerly ſome 
have amuſed themſelves by a kind of a battle be- 
tween a Quail and a Man: tbe Quail was placed 
in an encloſure, in the middle of which a circle 
was traced, the man was allawed to ftrike the 
head or the beak of the bird with one finger, ar 
to pull out a feather; if the Quail in defending 

itſelf 
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itſelf did not ſtep out of the circle, the victory 
was the Quail's. 

In China they hold theſe birds, as well as fave 
ral others of this genus, in their hands, to keep 
them warm in the winter. - 

Quails are never plentiful' in England, but they 
are imported from France in large ſquare boxes, 
containing about one hundred each: theſe boxes 
are divided into about five or fix partitions, one 
above another ; each of the partitions is about 
high enough for the Quails to ſtand upright, and 
iS furniſhed with a little trough for food, and has 
wires in the forepart, | 


Another ſpecies is found in Java, it is called 
the Noiſy Quail; it cries at intervals, but its 
noiſe reſembles the cry of the Bittern more than 
that of the common Quail. The moment the 
ſun riſes it begins its cry, which is ſo loud as to 
awake every body in the houſe; for this reaſon 
the Noiſy Quails are kept as alarms. 

They are eaſily tamed, but ſo tender that they 
muſt be expoſed to the ſun in the day, and kept 
warm in the nights, and have ſand ſtrewed under 
them, or they are very apt to die. They will 
walk about the yard in the day time like other 


poultry 
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poultry when tame ; in their wild Rate they keep 


together in coveys. 
This ſpecies is the ſize of the Turtle, its bill is 


longer than the common Quail ; in other reſpects 


they are much alike, both as to form and plu- 
mage. OA Ni 2376 


| The Andaluſian Quail has only three toes, all 


placed forward: it is a bird of paſſage, and is 


eaſily run down and caught, for after it has been 
ſprung two or three times. it becomes fatigued, 
and is eaſily overtaken. There are ſome other 
ſpecies, but very little is known of their manners. 
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DIRECTIONS for placing the PLaTzs in 


Paxr V. 
Peacock to face — Page 3 
Turkex — — 12 
Quan, or Guan — 16 
Curaſſo and Cuſhew Birds — 19 
Cock — — 23 
Argus Pheaſant — 38 
Cock Gold Pheaſant — 38 
Pintado, Galena, or Guinea Fowl — 41 
Ruffed Heath Cock — 58 


Common Partridge — — 69 
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